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The reader moy wih, Pe 

“weapon salve. el may have had some pat- 
ent nostrum of his own for anointing swords, but the favou- 
rite salve in these cases was made of human fat and blood, 
well simmered with. m , and moss 


ey 0 So eae of a thief who had been hung 
ows. Others thought moss from the skull of an honest man 
who had not been hung might answer, which would be, in 
There was a long and learned discussion as to whether it was 


with a murderer’s knife. So 


of a man of three letters; but that, Van Helmont inti- 
mates, was being “more nice than wise.” At that period 
moss from dead men’s skulls was kept by all apothecaries, 
proper! assorted and labelled, no doubt, to suit all customers. 
t is to be hoped that the druggists of that da 

pulous as our own, in keeping genuine an 


m es. 
The 








= ives a vivid description of its efficacy in the following 


this mode of surgical treatment, but in one of his sensation 


Vou. 41. NEW YORE, APRIL 25, 1863. scenes, the furce of which is very much diminished in our day, 


No. 17. 











ogue between [ippolito and Miranda :— 


cenary q 

ba ummy L-. a dead man’s of Sines, it mats 5 Bo dithcence what ~ given 4 
me held that the moss, to have its full efficacy, must t absol urtful, or whether we pretend 

on the gal-| give a remedy. Bread a emnixioterel, produce 


Srope of ea 


our mild and milk-and-water era, a more convenient doctrine, | emetic, ca' 


necessary that the ointment, while being compounded, should | disposing cause. 
be stirred : oye Nec gape ven Van | expedition to the South Sea had met with many misfortunes, 
Helmont tells us that Dr. Godonius was so nice in his pre-| and his ships that escaped storm and wreck lost almost their 
cea Saas be would use only the moss gathered off the | entire crews by scurvy. 
sk or at any time damped their 
, | Vigour to the distem: 
in the last 
who were 


, to have a receipt for this] do wi! 


of decided « operations. Chalk 


coloured water, act with great . are 

, or sedative, as the physician may esire. 

Fear is believed to kill men in a pestilence by becoming a pre- 
Hope cures desperate cases. Lord 8 


. “ Whatever disco: the seamen 


never to add new 
, for on cone usuall 
of it, and confined 


‘ore capable of some Ss duty.” Captain 


voyages of discovery, 
unadulterated | the sailors were bene excited with adventures or the hope 
of them, and scarcely su’ from scurvy 
dramatist has not only made careful mention of | heart,” says the Wise Monarch, “doeth 
ee eee 
influence of 


faith and hope was scarcely ever 


je ggg Ee Prince of Orange, in the siege of Breda, in 
i i 625. , long A e 
itera ture. => P ad a Stee = that constant fiigue anxiety, and bad Piene could b 

: She unwraps the sword. upon its inhabitants broke carried 
fe Ta eee ee Hip. Alas! 1 feel the cold-air come to me: great numbers. This, and the hopelessness of the 


All winter long 
| tarried in.a strange, monotonous land, 
Among pine forests,—an thron 


My wound shoots worse than ever. 
wipes and anoints the sword. 


She 
Mir. Does it il grieve you? 
Hip. Now i there’s something just upon it. 


; ded medicines 

Of green plumes, changeless o’er the sand, y ce, and sending 

Whereto the ocean singeth one sole song, Mir. Do you find no ease? scurvy, said to be of great - and still — ron 
Heard swinging heavily by sun or star, Hip. Yes, yes, upon the sudden all the pain ae small vials were given to each emg - was 
On its Biscayan bar. Is leaving me. Sweet heaven, how I am eased! that three or four drops were give 


n : Those who may be inclined to censure the improver of jet into the secret. The soldiers and people flocked around 
But with the spring Shaks as a too superstitious tleman, or as one too cians in crowds. Cheerfulness was | every coun- 
I see = —— topp'd with sunny white, much inclined to humour the fantadies of the people for whom mek ne ng Many’ of the sick were speedily oy perfectly re- 
= — ——_— a ener ‘, = ous were Mane hes be A by yew that a covered. Such as had not moved their limbs for a month be- 
) . > nigh’ eory and practice e learned su of not only were 
Tis sweet to hear clear-water’d Adour sing, illustrious Van Helmont, but such pebln ry authorities as Des- my caup Co wells wt 


And watch the shadows which far forests throw 
On snow. 


All the year through 
There hung a grand monotony of grief 


cartes, Father Kircher, Gilbertus, 
One of the most famous teach: 


e not only taught | facts of a similar 


1 and practised this mode of cure with distinguished success in ds are covered with warts, You 
O'er a quiet, ever true. : d, but had the honour of defending it in foreign coun- acids, ‘eau 7) the sctual cautery, but with no benefit. 
a wd epee od tries, and before the nobles and learned men of|The old ones grow out again, and new ones are coming. 
Bes velecs Siltmed, 16h the whole weld now Montpelier. Mr. James Howell has carefully reported an in- are uncomfortable and hideous, and you are in despair. 
She mourn’d her Prince—from evil tongues secure, case in his own experience. In endeavouring to part | some day a stranger offers, for sixpence, to send them all 
Because his heart was pure. two of his friends ;who Knee hm Mr. Howell was| clean away. He counts them, and writes the namber on a 
: y severely wounded in the hand by the sword of one of them. | slip of paper, which he puts’ in his pocket, and you see him 
_ But lo! with spring This incident suspended the fight, and one of the combatants | no more. In a all the warts, new and old, big and 
(I will not say our grief hath fied for good, bound up the wounded hand with his garter, took the patient | jittle, cevalinatpenel eat never again return. The man did 
But it is time touch’d to a gentler thing,) home, and sent for a surgeon. But the wound became in- | y to the warts—perhaps he anointed the paper; or 
The Princess comes whose noble womanhood flamed, and, lock-jaw being apprehended, Sir Kenelm Digby it the expectation of cure? You had faith enough to 
Is better than the circlet of a king: was sent for. the sixpence, which you were assured was a mere for- 
-—_ young = and flowers are clothing now The t man, the man of science, the court physician | mality. As to expecting @ , you probably quite forgot it, 

0 Mvows a day 


God’s plough. 


Ah! Princess, come ! 
Come, Prineess! in the war-ship, o’er the wave ; 
Come, Princess! o’er the favourable foam ; 
With blazing streets, with banners of the brave, 
With arches they will hail thee to thy home ; 
With these, and the long thunders of the cheers 
Falling in rain of tears. 


In tears !—in tears !— 


came. e are not told that he even looked at the wounded 
hand, much less that he made any application toit. That 
would have been a very empirical, unscientific, 

quackish method. Even Dryden’s Miranda knew better 
that. Sir Kenelm gravely asked if there was anything which 
had the blood upon it. y made diligen 
at last the garter, stiff with the 
The great surgeon then asked for a basin of water—common 
water, we are left to a, which he dissolved a hand- 


ful of powder of vitriol, which was by exposure to 
the sun for 365 days. In this solution vy aoe the bloody 


es Oo ee eee, . The effect was almost instantaneous. The wound 
a a el 
She went in state among endless cheers. napkin, passed over the hand, and e n van- 


And “let her 


le see her” as she rolled 
On, in a clo d. 


The wound ha’ 
ner, but how long 
informed, the garter was taken out of the basin and hi 


been so wonderfully relieved, after din- 
the application we are not accur#tely 


Sweet lady ! up 

. > due to before a |i fire; but no sooner was this done 
Thy? date sy es. Sones ow the baad to inflame and was soon as bad as before. The 
y ‘ servant ran for the surgeoi t while he was gone it occurred 
ee —_ — to some one to put the pore he again in the liquid. This was 
“ae oe no sooner done than the hand again recovered, and before the 
The dcad px le a arrival of the surgeon, or even of the servant who had gone 
* ares ees ye for him. In five or six days, by keeping the garter in soak, 

the cure was completed. 

Surely one spirit, This case of Mr. Howell, given by Sir Kenelm, with a most 


Full of a tender care that is not dread, 

Full of sweet love that doth no touch inherit 

Of fear or woe—one of the living dead, 

Stoled in the robe made white by Christ’s dear merit, 
With benediction for the princely pair, 
Stands on the altar stair. 


luminous explanation of the rationale of the cure, is what was 
called the cure by the wet way,—a sympathetic surgical hy- 
dropathy, which may be commended to people who do not 
take kindly to their wet sheet packs and douches. The 
way is the one described in the “Tempest,” and was, as it 
continues to be, the most method. 


Lord Gilbourne, an nobleman, 
of this method, and his success was 


Here, missing sore an amisteur 
quite equal to that of Ariel. Strauss gives an account of the 


Old England, and her streets ablaze with lights, 
The illumination, when the day is o’er, 


- case of a carpenter, working upon his lordship’s estate, who 
Shall be the splendours that on ts : * P 
Senet haaon soanauite floor; had severely cut himself witn his axe. ‘Theaxe, with 


blood, was sent for, anointed with a poten t, —— 
up warmly and hung up in a closet. The wound did ad 
bly, and was fast healing up, when, all at once, it became ex- 
ceedingly . Word was sent to bn a who, = 
2y) S17 r may i e, went immediately to see poor patient. No. 
SYMPATHETIC SURGERY. he did not. Nothing of the kind. He went im ani 
In the rural districts, when a man has the misfortune to 


made a solemn visitation to the axe. What did he id? 
run a nail into his foot, he finds it, carefully greases it, wraps | The unfortunate instrument of all this mischief had fallen on 
it up, and lays it away in a safe and dry place. This is 4 

a 


And for a nation’s cheers, the silent 


pra 
Breath’d on the mountain air. vw. A. 





: the floor and partly escaped from its covering. No wonder 
posed to promote the healing of the wound and prevent lock-| the poor foot was inflamed and painful! Such a fall must 
jaw. P ike menue, host pas ot ates, | — has inflicted a| have been a dreadful shock to it. reo course, the axe was 
wound, is carefully and p rust. properly treated, wrap in, and more carefully sus- 

The ere og he our day is not far-sighted enough to find ceed, eek also of p< ad eotiont recovered sapidly, and 
out the relation between the nail or axe which has given a| without any further discomfort. 
wound, and the wonderful process by which nature repairs; These facts, and hundreds of a similar character which might 
the injury; but our venerated ancestors, for some centuries, | be given, seem just as good as those which are brought to sup- 





had entire faith in this sympathetic ; and, though | port every m: theory, and which attest a gghongee See: | 
long since rejected by men of science, it still survives amo Rind of pinches and contiiiea. Every pepe: in whatever it 
that ] class of people who like to do as their fathers did | may be , is in its facts. our day allopathy, 
before them. homeopathy, h y, and all 


contradictory systems, are 
The vulgar su ions of to-day were the earnest faith of | alike in the one . They all appeal to a mul- 
the most enlightened of our ancestors. As has | titude of unquestionable and truly le cures. Jud 
recorded the universal belief of his time in his description of | by the testimony of its opponets, every medical system is fi 

the cure of serofula by the touch of a king, in “ ” 80a miserable delusion and quackery; but tested by facts and 
has Dryden, in his version of the “ Tempest,” given us the | cures, every system is true and a boon to humanity. 

method and operation of sympathetic surgery. Hippolito is! The usual mode of accounting for such cures as those which 





wounded, and Ariel sa: were explained as from pathy, is by attributing 
“He mrast ie Gremmen ngaie os 3 have done it. Anoint the them to faith, ho ror imagination, “These are powerfel agent 
sword which pierced him with this salve, and wrap | over the system, though it must be confessed that they 
it close from air, till I have time to visit again.” ¢ imagination to 


do not account for all the facts. What had th 





g 
I 
i 
: 
; 
re 


der and fever,” said he, without moving from 
Ty Sep ene. “Well, yoo can go—you won't have 


dem any more.” 


11, 1687 : 
a of elixir, and hung 
ut my neck, Uifoore my ague away. Deo 


Now what drove away the ague? The chips of a 
sewed in a and worn around the neck, are good 
and the shoes in which a man has been hanged, as well as the 

have great efficacy. 
Robert Boyle gives a favourite for ague :—Beat 
together salt, hops, and blue currants, tie them upon the 


wrist. 
A learned author reports fifty cases cured by writing the 
a fuge, and a letter from the paper 

day. disease gradually and disappears 

the last letter. 


The power of colours over diseases, once supposed to exist, 
may be considered as a branch of 
White substances were considered 


To this the tradition remains that 
aon Oe for contain disoedens. Thousands of 
people Ted flannel is better than white for rheu- 
matism. A red string worn round the neck is a common pre- 
ventive of nose-bleed. 

We smile at these facts or fancies ; we plume ourselves upon 
our superior ; but it may be doubted whether - 
among the certain sciences, or whe- 





AN HOTEL TO “ PUT UP” AT. 
i sepagrappicnl poiat of view, immediatel 
vind ue ead Paris. In ot tmaieenei, 
the Grand Opera is far behind ,the Hotel. At the Opera, a 
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large portion of the lic, for a large portion of the night, is 
ne ee t the Hotel, the per- 
formances never pall. Ifthe spectator does not find enter- 
tainment enough, he has my ey become an actor in them. 
The rules of the house t to watch or share the play 
of ions there, at will. 

i say L’HOtel, as Londoners say The Tower; as 
Mussulimans, Koran—for eminence, and for short. The 
Hotel is also styled H6tel Drouot, from one of the streets on 
which it faces; and exhaustively as definition, Hétel des 
Ventes des Commissaires Priseurs—Auctioneers’ Sales Hall, 
as you might translate in English. It contains sixteen auc- 
tion-rooms on ground floor and first story, and a court-yard 
that often serves as a seventeenth. Into it, and out of it, from 
early autumn, round again to early summer, the “season” 
nearly circling in the year, all sorts of movable French pro- 
perties are a up, and daily knocked down! 

Hither come all house f salahings lowliest pots and pans 
and grossest earthenware; vases in bronze and precious me- 
tals, and marbles of cunningest workmanship, and Sevres sets 
of fragile elegance ; family portraits which, if like, would jus- 
tify a cheerful resignation in the breasts of relicts bereaved of 
the originals ; canvases by masters, whose counterfeit present- 
ment of beauty tutors nature. Huddled in this room are po- 
verty’s “honest, mean habiliments,”’ and instruments of la- 
bour, and small mes in the next room are displayed 
the late contents of a broken stock-gambler’s splendid apart- 
ments, or the wardrobe and costly thingamies of some frail 
goddess of the neighbouring Opera— 

bn —-y om, es Som and golden —- 

rw and cu: farthingales, and things; 

With and fans, and double oon e of Soaeery, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery— 
which the gentleman who fell with the stock once helped to 
pay for, e—and also that young Gandin, fanciful u 





ex-token of affection, given when she was his treasure—and he 
‘was her — The shrewd marchande de toilette and the 
shrewder ite guilefully watch both goods and Gandin, 
with view to new profits out of both. Here, are rush-bottomed 
peer ee and rigid, from hard-working St. Antoine; and 
here, fauteuils damask-quilted, soft-armed, pliant, ruling, Be 
property of the Vicomte d’Olcefar, while yet that distingu’ 
nobleman gave himself the pains to live and consume the 
fruits of the earth. At the gateway there, plebeian white wood 
and ramshackle walnut wood have iarly met, and are 
jolting invisibly-jointed rosewood, palisandre, and exquisite 
marqueterie. 

Not only do the social estates of to-day send their repre- 
sentatives here—from saloon and attic, from the noble fau- 
bourg and the industrial quarters, from the central boulevards 
and the barriers—but the historical too. In Salle 
Number Six, Monsieur Escribe is kn down stiff Ro- 
manaster uglinesses of the first Empire ; awaiting the like fate 

in next room, chairs and stoo! 
lution pushed the ancient régime ; or ta- 


rioted over—and under— 

Regency ; or mirrors that did not blush to reflect the beauties 
of the latter days of that “ Well Beloved,” of whom Niebubr 
has written the terrible epitaph, “God at last took pity on 
France and had Louis the Fifteenth die;” chiffonniers, wri- 
ting-desks, work-tables, many such that 

be per Se pee unvirtuous women, 


















Js | the streets, the commissaire does not hasten to foster your 
in the nights of the | 


honours, which are in other men’s mouths, are sometimes dis- 
—— by Soe rate, who make bargains with them. 

heir profits they take care of themselves, and not one ques- 
tions their importance. They number eighty souls, to speak 
fi vely.¢ They drive their trade otherwheres than at the 
Hotel: as at Bercy, in wines; at the Tattersall’s in the Rue 
Beaujon, in horses ; at the Maison Silvestre, in books; but this 
is their central house of business—twenty million francs’ worth 
in a year. The commissaire is a sort of public functionary, 
and, like all “ ministerial” persons in France, is, when on 
duty, black-dress-coated and close shaven. It is curious that 
a full beard is never official costume in France ; it has been 
for the last dozen or two of régimes, at least, a sign of oppo- 
sition, a badge of the dangerous class. Those liberals under 
the Restoration, who officially attached themselves to the 
younger branch of the Bourbons, after July, straightway 
shaved. When that broke down, beards sprouted again; but 
the coup d’état was a coup de rasoir, and the barber reduced 
y a hirsute republican to a smooth courtier of the rising 
ire. With the hair of the head, the capillary law 
is different : so that a certain close shorn bristling cut is known 
as the style 4 la malcontent. But here extremes must be 
avoided lest they meet ; for over-long locks are supposed to 
indicate inflammable political and social deposits in the un- 
derlying brain. It is noticeable, that shrewd political aspi- 
rants, the best advised waiters on revolution and providence, 
keep themselves well trimmed at all times. 

The commissaire presides at the sale at an elevated desk. 
In the crisis of bids and attendant excitement, he rises to com- 
mand the situation. In his right hand he holds the hammer, 
which is Demosthenic in its eloquence of action. Now, it is 
poised expectant, high in air; now, waves in undulating lines, 
persuasive ; now, qukaete, projected ; now, jerks, in ment, 
anon pauses, as if to listen—falls with menacing rapidity to 
within an inch of the desk, swoops up a bid, then up again— 
surprising ——, keeping short-pulsed fears and hopes in 

, the theme exhausted, perorating with an 
impressive ! His eye is swiftly rotatory, penetrating, pre- 
hensible—catching and interpreting the slightest wink of 

a your neighbour’s—noting that the indifferent man 
beck the crowd still fingers his watch-guard ; that the man 
yet more indifferent at the back of him again, strokes his mous- 
tache or gives a preconcerted scratch to his nose. This eye of 
his has, beside, a magnetic quality which, as its in’ ve 
glance meets yours, sets you a wahieg affirmatively in almost 
enpeomenpy Fo sy pm And his smiles! You feel as though 
he were a id of ape ¢ the other fellow who is bid- 
ding against you—ha our interest at heart, spomeeteg i 
your waste and udgmeni; so that when at last, what wi 
the sentiment complaisance and your mutual regard, 
and crescendo exhilaration of bids, you say or nod five hun- 
dred francs, and the hammer knocks the jo into your 
possession at that price—plus five per cent. for the house—you 


you have fallen among Philistines, mingled with a winning 
tribe of Israelites and Hittites and veritable Haggites. There 
are professional dealers in all second-hand merchandise, Mar. 
chands de Meubles, Marchands de Tableaux, Marchands de 
Bric-a-brac, Marchandes de Toilette. They are specially to be 
avoided and not to be (voluntarily) met with, within the bor. 
ders of miscellaneous sales of cheap articles. ising as 
I do the pervading urbanity of the French, I bear witness to 
these as an ocular, olfactory, and costal witness, that they are 
an inel t, unpolished, unfragrant folk. Their raiment is 
uncomely, their unbated breath is the breath of garlic eaters, 
the elbows of them are rigid and pungent, and the fingers ang 
the nails thereof are as the claws of unclean birds. Amo: 
them are many who, interpreted by their outer garb, should 
be women, but of whom the fierceness of greed and the fla- 
vour are epicene. Real and pretended connoisseurs and ams- 
teurs are urites when they are lucky, often enough Ma- 
nassites. They are mainly attendant upon sales of pictures, 
engravings, articles of vertu. They are a special folk, includ. 
ing many varieties with curious manners and customs, that 
shall be spoken of hereafter. I will only mention in passing, 
the Amorites, a very feeble people, who attend the sales of 
furniture, jewels, &c., sent in by actresses, more celebrated for 
their high skirts and misdemeanours than for their histroniec 
merits, or by other female “ celebrities,” to buy at high prices 
either memorials of them or presents for rivals. 

An — class, in number, are theidlers and spectacle- 
bearing flaneurs—the Gadites and the Gazeites. Their timeis 
not money. They come to exchange it for any cheap return of 
amusement; to get rid of themselves. You may see such 
with their feet at the register, of a cold day, chatting low with 
their antipodes, or quietly gone—amid the stirring goings— 
fast asleep, Of these are they who haunt the public libraries 
and other places of gratis warmth, in dull winter days. It was 
one of them who, entering the reading-room of the Biblio- 
théque Impériale one chilly morning, and finding all the 
chairs beset, asked for a large book. “ What title?” “I don’t 
know.” “ What subject, then, at least?” “It’s all one to me, 
if it’s only big.” “But, monsieur!” “Pray give me the 
largest volume you've got.” “ But, in fine, for what end does 
monsieur wish it.” Do sit on—Parbleu!” Among these 
are men who wear the St. Helena medal; who knew the ac- 
tors in the Great Revolution; men who have seen much, and 
are entertaining historical gossipers. As ready to talk as to 
gad and , oF fall aslee uite little rentiers and philoso- 

hers. They toil not, neither do they spin, these rather seedy 
ilies. When the winter is past, and the time of the singing- 
birds is come, they transplant themselves to the Tuileries and 
other public gardens. It is not merely idleness, nor love of 
spectacle, nor economising of fuel, nor yet any merely Eng- 
lish cause, that brings to the Hotel this sort of frequenters. 
They are drawn hither by the assurance that they will find 
others there. 

Let the germinating shrewd observer of foreign manners 
and customs freshly arrived in Paris from the other side of 
the Channel, as he lays down his luggage and nites insular 
prejudices at his Hotel, hang up this axiomatic guide poster 
before his mind’s eye, thus: the chiefest need and comfort 
aad luxury of a Frenchman are some more Frenchmen. I 
often think that the love and sympathy of the French for the 
First Napoleon, flow ely from compassion for the loneli- 
ness of his exile in St. Helena. Had he been transported to 
some thickly inhabited part of the globe—China, for instance 
—he could at least have amused himself, have seen people, 
have talked—and Sir Hudson Low and perfide Albion had 
been spared mach anathema. 

Up-stair sales of the better sort are preceded by a day “on 
view.” These exhibitions attract numerous visitors, and are 
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Em 


bidding look of intimacy by the opening warmth of his coun- 

nance—does not know you. By his side (the auctioneer’s, 
when on duty) sits his clerk, also in black integuments and 
close shaven; he records the order of the goings, and makes 
out ng bulletins, _ ve — is stuck, by a -_ a S 
hybrid waxy paste, peculi ts composition to the Hotel, 
to th knocked down object, and one-handed to the more or 
ess € 


An open space before the desk, partitioned from the public 
ae ot reas apehing coven te mom, be sige 
of the and expert. The crier fills the first speaking rdle 
after the auctioneer, who is supported by him, to whom he 
oe the antistrophe. He has the eyes of A the ear of 





naissance (mostly, the expert says, the work of B Cel- 
lini, who must have been a singularly industrious artificer), 
odds and ends of the middle lamps and candlesticks of 
the dark ages, armour of the Cranedan, Casio battle- 


the 
partment of antiquities and curiosities is by no means 


5 
@ 
& 


French ~y ye geography. They come from et 


limited 
beyond Rhine, Alps, and the Channel, and from 
the islands beyond the sea. China and Japan furnish largely ; 
since the Franco-British war and fiery allied irruption into 
the Summer Palace, the Celestial Em «> - oy 
piousness ; and Persia, and , and India (the day a 
notable lot of Hindoo idols of bewitching ugliness, more di- 
from If the unhappy Mexicans have 
left more ants then Jecher booke—which mag be 
labelled diplomatic curiosities now—you may look for assort- 
ments next winter in the Rue Drouot. It is the constant re- 


Miaou! cock-a-doo! quack! cluck! bow! oodle! wow! 
ee ean clack, snarl, and the “ dumb inarticulate” 
— the 


and en, g8 form the most attractive feature of 
the place, and have more } er on. Enough cata- 
loging fr the present of the infinite variety of merchandise, 
which custom cannot stale, for fast as the commissaires clear 
stocks, so fast as they replenished with 
Alle manere of 
Apes and and marmosettes taylede 
Nifles, trittes, that littelle have availede, 
And with which they fetely blere our eye, 
With thynges not end that we bye; 
Ffor muche of thys that is wastable 
Might be forborne for dere and dyssevable. 

The population of the Hotel is to be classified as fixed, ha- 
bitual, and floating. At the head of the fixed class stands 
the master of the house, member of the ancient and honoura- 
ble company of licensed commissaires priseurs. Their 


* The Mont dy Piété is fondly called Ma Tante in France. 



















‘| such sui-generical qualities can be 


commended to the attention of the foreigh observer. As he 
may in the market-place of a strange town catch glimpses 
into the very bowels of the land—see on what meats its peo- 
ple feed, and at what cost, and gather thence quite invaluable 
ones and inferences as to their physical, economical 
politico-economical, and et cwteral conditions—so these var- 
ied expositions of the “clothes” of society offer a certain sub- 
tle measure of its wants, its tastes, and the mode of their gra- 
tification. Ninevite bulls are pastured in the cultivated 
modern mind, mummies are developed in our thoughts, we 
unpuzzle the Sphinx like a last week’s conundrum, we 
ay grope Po ieee to kindle extinct Pompeii into 

fe again, we ily t the porridge-pans, and spoon- 
victuals of deceased Anglo-Saxons ond ttt Christian Gauls. 
But, living French folk are more entertaining. And the 
Hotel is a place to study them, in the matériel of their life, 
and in propria persona. On Sundays, when there are no sales, 
and ordinarily many expositions, it is thronged with Paris- 
ians of all classes. They resort to the Hotel as they do to the 
public museums. Nothing is more usual than to meet iadies 
there, prayer-book in hand, who have taken the Hotel on 
their way home from mass. A consequence is, that pretty 
pictures, decorative female gear, ornaments, useful housebold 
wares, and the like, are apt to sell better on Mondays than on 
other days. The fond (or subdued) husband, the indulgent 
father, the loving suitor, the kind brother, the dutiful nephew 
even, (if the aunt be rich and aged), comes on the morrow and 
bids under the impulses of tender affection, or a tough imita- 
tion of it. But, bi from emotion rather than calculation, 
a counter-bid affects him like a personal insult, rather than 


nysi nthe ieagnel 0 Stentor, the mouth of Ch m. 
He reverses the proverb; his speech is golden, and 
his silence in calculated is silvern. In the pond of 
faces before him, he fishes for bids. His practised eye suspects 
under the strenuously placid countenance, the swelling pur- 
pose and even the unconsciously rising desire to buy. He has 
the ye ap Capea ey icture or what not—held up to 
you, plays about you with tw word-baits, brings you to the 
surface and hooks you as it were with a glance. There is a 
celebrated crier, an old man known to fame only by the name 
of Jean, so skilful in this art of angling, that he not unfre- 
quently catches simple gudgeons who, rather than struggle to 
clear against the laughter of the whole house, quietly pay 
what they did not want. ‘ 
Higher in rank is the expert. He is a man—if a being of 
called a man—who sees 
below the surface of all sorts of things, into their origin and 
history and intrinsic and market value. In the fine arts, for 
example, he is learned in schools and familiar with masters : 
with thelr early manner and second manner and last but one 
and last manner ; with ered pce and imitators and copyists ; 
with nals and undou originals and attributed ——— 
and copies of the period; with touch and re-touch and tone 
and colour and varnish y ; With drawing 
and grouping and composition; with all the grounds—fore, 
back, Hm middle, and with the “Corregiosity of Corregio” 
y. Sometimes he makes mistakes between liquorice- 
faice of modern application and the mellow dimness of anti- 
uity. One day, in an invoice of Italian pictures was a cruct- 
x with the legend Salvator Mundi, w the fae ge com- 


mended to amateurs as a work of the namesake rival in | an obstacle expressive of ile opinion. So his vanity 
genius of Salvator Rosa. 


is engaged ; and so the commissaire-priseur sees it, and the 
Humbler in the Hotel hi is the commissionnaire, | crier—both of whom take his as he seems to see, and the 
though he, too, is a privileged, and in some sort official person ; 

all such in France 























;| other man’s part as growing plainer to Aim, and are meantime 

impartially eloquent to the house at ; withal they grow 
excited and the house grows excited, and the two combatants, 
who are already grown, yet more aggravate themselves ; and 





receives the object from the hands of the expert, puts it on | the bids grow as corn does in Texas. 
the table, holds it up to the scrutiny of the ~_e Also 
he tly watches the points out fand faithfully 
Sondliine the notice of the an unex) dder timidly ROYAL SPORTSMEN. 

cover. Lowly and coarse- ted as he looks, curse ’ 
not ven! he is grown a -| * * Commence we with Edward the Martyr, whose tragic 
cal by long and rich by little invest-| end near Corfe Castle is well known. Edward the Confessor 


was also strongly devoted to hunting. “ There was only one 


curious ebbs and flows of the course of trade ‘he good | diversion,” says the historian, “in which he took the greatest 
will of his place is worth five much larger | possible d ight, namely, to follow a pack of fleet hounds in 
sum, or value, at any rate, in Paris than in London. ursuit of their game, and to cheer them with his voice. 
Need I include in the census of the those re- | Every day after divine service he took the field, and spent his 
e gentlemen in to their authority, | life in these beloved sports.” William the Conqueror deso- 
in long-skirted wi cones Saas owe of justice lated and dispeopled a great of Hampshire to form the 
by their sides, the instruments vidence, watch- | New Forest, the scene of his hunting exploits ; William Ru- 
ful tutors of the 


fus fell a victim to the sport he was so fond of; King John, 
amidst the turmoil of a distracted and inglorious reign, found 
uent 0; wy Py py yd 
the 


eee See And are they not the sergents de Napoleon- 

ie? 
For the numerous and mixed habitual populations of the 
Hotel, in their tribes and families, you will find hints towards 
in a chapter of Southey’s Doctor. Here, as in 


a nomenclature effeminate in some respects, was fond of horses ; 
other centres of human activity, the Gettites and Haveites | and the warlike of his son, the of that name, 

and the children induced him to procure them from foreign countries. In the 
year 1363, this monarch inyited the Kings of Scotland, France, 


abound, of Terade and Mammon. If you 
venture into the rooms on the ground floor, you will think 
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and Cyprus to a oo hunt, which equalled a tournament in 


nse and cence. 
“The origin of horse-racing in land is difficult to ascer- 


tain. Henry the Second, who was fond of hunting, is said to | tal, ™. the most famous horse-race of modern times. 
o 


pave been a patron of the turf, as some races took place at 
Epsom during that secomplish: monarch’s . From 
1189 to the days of Henry the ~~ no mention is made of 
racing. We, however, find that “ I ’ 

meetings at Chester and Stamford, and paid r cular atten- 
tion to the breed of horses. During the reign of his predecessor 


luff Harry” patronized the | thousand pistoles, and the race-course was the plain D’Echer, 





loits on the turf: “ In 1683, we find Monmouth distinguished 
lf on a different field. On the 25th of February in that 


Chifney’s explanatory pamphlet, not wishing to rake up by- 
year was contested, in the neighbourhood of the French capi- ; 


fone and without at all ad the cause of the 
ustrious Guelph, we will merely remark there are man 
instances on record of different horses beating each other al- 
Louis the Fourteenth had sent to different countries, inviting | ternately over the same course. With this remark, we leave 
the owners of the swiftest horses to try their fortunes on thax | the (as the actors say) to the discrimination of an enlight- 
day. The plate, which he himself presented, was valued at a| ened British public. After a lapse of seven years, his royal 
bighness avd appeared on the turf, his on for it being 
near St. Germain en Laye. The honour of England was sus-|as strong as ever, although he still refrained from visitin 
tained by the Duke of Monmouth, who carried away the | Newmarket, indignant at the treatment he had there received. 







Henry VIL., little mention is made of hunting, although all | prize in the presence of the French monarch and his court. | In 1805 a numerous meeting of the members of the Jockey 


orders of the community kept a certain number of horses, in 
proportion to their rank and circumstances. Edward VI. 


James the nd, during his reign of bigotry and despot- 


: Club was held at Brighton during the races, and the circum- 
ism, devoted a considerable portion of his time to the sports of 


stances attending the Prince’s secession from Newmarket was 





during his brief career was so convinced of the value of| the field, although he took little or no interest in the turf. In| fully entered into. The result was the following resolution, 


horses, that this monarch made the stealing of them a capital | the “ Court of 
Queen Elizabeth was extremely fond of the chase, | ten about two 
and very frequently indulged herself by following the hourids; | (God bless him !) underwent the fatigue of a long fox-chase. ly 
for this reason, the nobility, who entertained her in her differ- | saw him and his followers return, as like drowned rats as ever | affair may be buried in oblivion; and sincere] 


offence. 


ent progresses, formed large 
when the weather permitted. 
jand White, in a letter to Sir Robert Sidney, 
2, 1600, “is well and ex i 
every second day she is on horse- ntin 
jong.” It must be borne in mind that the Virgin Queen had 


at this time just entered her seventy-seventh year, and the | tion of a Frenchman, Major Foubert, who is immortalized by | the Prince never carried his intentions into effect. Duri 
interest she took in the sport at so advanced an age proves | a small street leading out of 

him Foubert’s P: . The 
James the First seems to have wished to render his subjects | a votary of the turf, 


her fondness of it. 


contented and happy. Returnin 
observed that certain persons of 


prohibiting such “lawful recreations and honest exercises 


upon Sundays and other holidays after the afternoon sermon | the Duke of 


or service” as the peasantr 
in; he therefore issued a 


them ; and in place thereof sets up filthy tipplings and drunk- 


euness, and breeds a number of idle and discontented speeches | grandam was his old royal 
was 


in their ale-houses; for when shall the common people have 


leave to exercise, if not upon the Sundays and holydays, see-| which got Mr. Minshul’s Jew’s 


ing they must apply their labour and win their living in all 
working days?” Actin E 
manded that no recreations should be denied to his subjects 
which did not militate against the laws and the canons of the 
church. “And as for our good people’s lawful recreation,” 
continues the monarch, “our pleasure likewise is, that after 
the end of divine service our good people may not be dis- 
turbed, letted, or discouraged, from any lawful recreation, such 
as dancing, either men or women, archery for men, leaping, 


from Scotland in 1618, he | continuing the former donations of the crown, but by adding | the Woburn, Petworth, Pavilion, Somerset, 
cashire had interfered in | several others. Smok. . rn : 


been accustomed to indulge | sented by the Emperor of Morocco to Louis 
eclaration setting forth “that this | to England, and obtained 
prohibition barreth the common and meaner sort of people | bree 
from using such exercises as may make their bodies more able | days: for in the Spectator of 171 
for war, When we or our successors shall have occasion to use | tice: “ A chesnut horse called Cesar, bred by James 


g upon this principle, the King com-| one sweat) for three hundred guineas. A guinea a leap and lands, two Cravens, the Swinley, Windsor 


e Stuarts” we find the following letter, writ- | which was carried unanimously: “ May it please your Royal 
years before his flight: “‘ His majesty to-day | Highness,—The members of the Jockey Club, deeply regret- 
ting your absence from Newmarket, earnestly entreat the 









hope that the 

ies, which she usually joined | appendices to royalty did;” and in Ellis’s “ Correspondence” | different meetings may again be honoured 4 our Royal 
“Her Majesty,” writes Row-| we read: “The Ling visits Richmond often, makes it his hunt- | Highness’s condescen attendance.” ste . 

September |ing quarter twice a week, and most commonly attends the he above document was ed by the members present, 


ly disposed to hunting ; for| queen hither with preat civility.” Putney heath and other | and submitted to the Prince, who received it most graciously ; 
, and continues the sport | places not far from Lon 


don, were the usual “ meets.” and, in his Royal Highness’s reply, signified 
rom this 


his assent to it. 
William III. encouraged the manége, under the able direc-| F time, however, we have ev: 


reason to believe that 
this 
nt Street, being named after 
ing, although professedly not 
‘orded it his encouragement, by not only 


— of seven years—from 1800 to 1807 inclusive—his 
ighness won one hundred and seven races, among them nine 
king’s plates, two cups, four Oatlands, three Cravens, besides 





mont, and 
stakes : of winning, exclusive of the above 
In the reign of Queen Anne, an Arabian stallion, bought by | stakes and plates, 10,295 guineas. Of this od, 1807 was 


rwick at the siege of Buda, and a bay barb, pre- | the Prince’s most fortunate year, so far as publicmoney went, 
XIV., were sent | for we find his Royal Highness a winner of twenty-six races, 

t celebrity. At this period the | including the Petworth and Somerset stakes, and the gold cups 
g of horses was e Rentiy not so dear as it is in our | at Brighton, the Craven and October Oatlands at Newmarket, 
, we find the following no-|and the Welter at Bibury: amount of winning, exclusive of 

the above stakes and 3,995 guineas. 1807 there 

was a long void to 1827, when we again find the Prince, as 
mare, got by Blunderbuss, which of Wngland, patronizing the turf; but the royal star was 
ot by Helmsby Turk, and he got Mr. Courant’s Arabian, | 20t in the ascendancy, for from that year, until 1830, his Ma- 
rump. Mr. Darcey sold | jesty was only a winner of twenty-one races, including two 

Cesar to a nobleman (coming five years old when he had but | Goodwood and three other cups, three king’s plates, two Oat- 
orest, Somerset- 

trial, and a shilling the man.” Anne was devoted to the | shire Stakes at Bath, and Royal Stakes at Ascot (9 subscribers, 
chase ; and in a letter from Swift to Stella, dated July 31, | 100 sovs. each}: total, exclusive of the above, 1,645 guineas. 
1711, the following appears: “The queen was abroad to-day | T the entire of twenty years that his Majesty was 
in order to hunt; but, finding it disposed to rain, she kept in | upon the turf, we find the following results, independent of 
her coach. She hunts in a chaise with one horse, which she | private bets: three hundred and thirteen including one 
drives herself, and drives Surtecsly like Jehu, and is a mighty , thirty king’s plates, ten cups, seven Oatlands, five Cra- 
hunter like Nimrod.” Again, in another letter, the vens, one ‘&c.: amount of winning, exclusive of the 


y 


Esq., at Sedbury, near Richmond, in the county of York; his 


vaulting, or any other such harmless recreation; nor from | writes: “I dined to-day with the gentleman ushers, among | #bove stakes and plates, 44,628 gs. Add to this the ave: 


having of May games, Whitson ales, and Morris dancers, and 
the setting-up of Maypoles, and other sports therewith used, 
so as the same be had in due and convenient time, without 
impediment or neglect of divine service; and that women 
shall have leave to carry rushes to the church for the decora- 
ting of it, according to their old custom. But withal, we do 
here account still as prohibited all unlawful es to be used 
upon Sunday only, as bear and ene interludes, and, 
at all times in the meaner sort of people by law prohibited, 
bowling.” 

ls son Charles the First, concurring in his father’s ideas, 
confirmed the above proclamation in the ninth year of his 
reign, strictly forbidding all the public authorities to interfere 
with or prevent the sport méntioned, or the feasts of the 
church called wakes, and who according to Wellwood divided 
his time between his standish, his bottle, and hunting. 

To return to Queen Jamie, as the lampooners of that day 
styled him. This monarch, who, despite his feeble temper 
and overwhelming vanity, so far gave saaction to the turf, 
that race-courses were laid out at Newmarket, Croydon, and 
Enfield Chase, and silver bells were substituted for wooden 
ones. Jesse tells us that the King’s “ epee ay source of 
amusement was in the chase, from which he ever derived the 
keenest gratification.” He also gives two very amusing anec- 
dotes of his Majesty’s bad horsemanship: upon one occasion, 
he was thrown headlong into a d; and upon another, was 
cast through the ice into the New River, where uothing but 
the royal ts were visible, and from which ignominious 
situation he was saved by Sir Richard Y . The civil 
wars during the reign of the unfortunate Charles the First, 
occupied too much of that monarch’s time to enable him to 
devote himself to the sports of the turf. Nevertheless, we find 
this ill-fated sovereign, who was an accomplished horseman, 
devoted to hunting, and it was to enjoy that “ noble science” 
to perfection, that he extended the new Park at Richmond to 
its present size. 

“In the month of June,” so writes the chronicler, “ Rich- 
mond Palace was pre) for the King’s reception ; but he 
refused togo thither. In August, however, of thesame year, the 
Prince Elector and the Duke of York hunted with his Majesty 
in the New Park, and killed a stag and a buck.” The fanatic 
Cromwell, during his Protectorship, which was no sinecure 
office, encou the breed of Lorses. The fame of “ Place’s 
White Turk,” belonging to one of his equerries, is well known 
in the annals of by-gone ng he Protector, too, was 
fond of hunting, and frequently followed this diversion at 
Hampton Court, attended by his body 

After Cromwell came Charles the d; and from this 
period horse-racing may date the importance which it has 
since maintained in England. The Royal Giovanni re-estab- 
lished the races at Newmarket, and was the first donor of a 
cup on record, a silver one, of the value of 100 guineas. The 
era of thorough-bred horses may be said to have commenced 
during this reign, for his Majesty’s stud contained some - 
nificent Arabian stallions; and the master of the horse, Sir 
Christopher Wyvill, was despatched abroad in search of 
thorough-bred mares, which upon their arrival in England 
were called the “royal mares.” Reresby gives a brief notice 
of the manner in which Charles occupied his time at New- 
market. “He went from the cock-pit from ten till dinner 
time ; about three he went to the horse-races; at six he re- 
turned to the cock-pit.” Pepys gives an account of one of the 
debauches of the “easiest prince and best bred man alive,” 
after a hunting party in’ 1667. mp | this reign we find 
Charles’s eldest son, the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth, a distia- 

ished member of the turf, and a most eg | character. 
fo Dalrymgie’s memoirs, giving the progress of the Duke 
(then in the height of his popularity) a the disturbed 
districts, we read the following account of extraordinary 
and wayward man: 

“ He entered into all country diversions, and, as he was of 
wonderful agility, even ran races himself upon foot; and 
when he had out-strip the swiftest of the racers, he ran 
again in his boots, and beat them though running in their 
shoes. The prizes which he gained during the day, he gave 
away at christenings in the 


scurvy company ; but the queen was hunting the stag till four | Value of the plates and stakes won, sa 
this afternoon, and she drove in her chaise above forty miles, |“ tottle of the whole,” as a hard-working worthy M.P. was 
and it was five before we went to dinner.” Queen Anne like-| wont to call it, would be 57,628 eas. The Sailor King, 
wise gave some royal plates ; while her consort, George Prince | William IV., although not fond of racing, patronized Ascot, 
of Denmark, was a naj admirer and constant frequenter | and coment sport, by giving an annual dinner to themem- 
of the sport, himself keeping an excellent stud, and encourag- | bers of the Jockey Club. Queen Victoria has also contributed 
ing the importation of the best bred stallions. The Curwen | much to the success of the turf, by extending the number of 
Bay and the Darley Arabian were introduced in this reign. royal plates, LY byes nd Epsom with her , accom- 

rge I., although averse to England and the English, and panied by her late highly-revered and universally-beloved con- 
surrounded by a set of rapacious 8, one of whom was | sort, by as Ascot; and having ed parties at 
appointed Master of the Buckhounds, encouraged the breed | Windsor Castle during that meeting. The Queen, too, and 
of horses. When the “ proud” Duke of Somerset seskgned the her late consort, took a great interest in the sports of the field, 
post of Master of the Horse, which he had held under from the following paragraph, that ap- 
of Queen Anne, the king, instead of nominating teen years ago in the newspapers : 


13,000 gs., and 









kept the situation vacant, conferring the salary upon his unin-| “Since her Majesty has possessed her admirable little pack 
teresting and antiquated sultana, the Duchess of Kendal of les er Majesty has been prevented from hunting with 
ly-bred pack d portions of 


George the Second was fond of hunting, but did little for | her lilliputian 
racing. The turf, however, at this eeriet had established it-| the regular 
self so firmly with the public, that it could well afford to do | has TO 
without royal patronage. The breed of horses at this period | casionally in the Great Park, Mr. Maynard havi 
was much attended to, and many of the best foreign horses | his royal mistress’s commands to this effect. The little 
were imported into England. has had several beautiful trial runs within the ten days, 
In 1732, Frederick Prince of Wales, that munificent patron | and it is now in first rate condition. When her esty takes 
of the arts, gave a grand entertainment to the nobility at the | the field, bagged hares will al be at hand, in order to en- 
ra House. The same royal personage formed a company | sure sport in the event of not successful in an early find. 
of soldiers, consisting of the sons of courtiers, to which he de- | The Queen, it is well known, is am excellent ~ 
clared himself corporal ; and as such relieved guard between| In addition to this, during her Majesty’s visit to Belvoir 
the acts of the “ Indian Emperor,” rmed before their Ma-| Castle, the Queen evinced her interest for the “ noble science,” 
jesties and the Court in the grand ball-room at St. James’s by | having upOn two occasions attended the “ meets” of the Duke 
noble youths of both sexes. In 1734-5, when Farinelli was en-| of Rutland’shounds. Upon this occasion the Prince Consort 
to perform fifty nights ——- the season for a salary of | acquitted himself admirably ; and his prowess in Leicester- 
and a benefit, and George the Second | shire—unquestionably the most difficult country in England to 
ve his annual donation of £1,000 to the managers t over, both from the racing pace and the stiffness of the 
House, the Prince of Wales forwarded two hundred fences—will long be remembered by the members of the hunt. 
guineas to this favourite e 5 on the night of his benefit, and _— 
shortly after presented him with a richly-wrought gold THE FATAL WATCH. 


snuff-box set with rubies and diamonds, containing a pair 
of diamond knee-buckles and a purse of a hundred guineas. Ata poeta coos in the north of Ireland, some three or four 

George the Third cared little for the turf, but was devoted | miles out of opolis, the grand man’ 
to stag-hunting. The king’s brother, the Duke of Cumber- | ing with mills and wheels—a romantic river call 
land, stood eminent as a breeder for the turf. Marsk, Eclipse, cake a specially ; 
and Herod emanated from his stud. i 

We now —— George the Fourth, who from an early 
period of his life up to that of his death took the deepest in- 
terest init. From the year 1784 to 1792, inclusive, the king, | in undulations, and forms part of a 
then Prince of Wales, was a winner to a considerable extent. | other, lies quite flat, To the lett it is crossed by a white 
To the sporting reader, it will be unnecessary to mention that | bridge, which forms of the high road, while to the right 
the stakes at that period were nothing to be compared with | it turns the corner with a gentle sweep. This high road leads 
those of the present day, and therefore, comparatively speak- | up a little hill to where a few white cottages are seen here 
ing, the produce of the above-mentioned nine years will be | and there, mixed with some clumps of trees; the place bears 
deemed very great. The following is a statement of his | the name of the village of Miltown ; while the plateau side of 
Royal Highness’s winnings: 185 races, including 18 King’es| the river forms part of a gentleman’s demesne, whose family 
Plates, 1 Derby, 2 Cups, 1 Claret Stakes, an ds worth | house, high about a quarter of a mile off, has a pretty 
nearly 3,000 gs., 1 July Stakes, a Ladies’ Plate, and sundry | view its drawing-room windows, of the river and its 
Jockey Club, Prince’s, and Macaroni plates and stakes. The eccentricities. Outside pain pes runs 
amount of money won, exclusive of the above-mentioned | the road which joins the other high that crosses 
stakes and plates, was 32,688 gs. Of this period, the years | the white bridge, and takes Se vere on to Belfast or Lis- 
1788 and 1792 were the most propitious. In the tormer, the| burn. This little bird’s-eye-view of locality and their re- 
Prince = ree ag hes 2 Derby ; to ee ee oe: out of ees 5 Saenary © Seen this curious history of the 
which Whiskey, tram, won 4; ; Cleo b es. . 
Saltram, 1,550 pe A Queen of Sheba by o tama"dee 00 In one of the few white cottages dotted so picturesquely on 
gs. 1791 was the celebrated “ Escape” year; and itis the hill at Miltown, lived a respectable family of the sturdy 
that both the horse and his royal master should, within a short eee order—one of that Saxon race wholly distinct in 
period, have such narrow escapes ; and if we were to carry the | habits and pe which, in the Irish aa, oe found side 
metaphor further, and be guilty of a pun, might add from the | by side by the nal population. Nothing is so surprising 
same cause—the “legs.” This celebrated horse was bred by | as this sharp violent contrast ; reaching to speech, make, man- 
the Prince of Wales, and Was purchased, when a yearling, at | ner, bearing, ht, = religion. These are Fong men 
the first sale of his stud, in 1786, by Mr. Franco. “ One night | that have made polis, and conjured up an Irish Man- 
his trainer, u going into the stable, found that he had | chester. To this race the Wilgar family, the yeo- 
kicked through the stall, and had entangled one of his legs|men before mentioned ; and one of the sons, bearing the name 
between the boards; by great care and mat.agement he was | of Charles, was in the habit of coming down every Monday 
released without sustaining any injury. The trainer hastened | moraing the white cottages on the hill, crossing the 
to inform Mr. Franco of the circumstance, exclaiming, “ What and working the whole week at a place of business a 
a wonderful ’” After listening to all the particulars, | couple of miles away. To save time and trouble, he stayed 
the owner him “Escape.” In 1789, the Prince repur-| with his uncle’s tamily during the week, aud came home 
chased the horse from Mr. Franco for £1,500 ; and two years Saturday night to his white cottage, 





=. 
Jesse too, from whose talented pages we have already 
quoted, gives the following account of the gallant Duke’s ex- 


Up at Miltown, also, in another of the white 





afterwards, the event which created considerable excitement c dwelt 
at the time came off. We pass over the second escapade, and | a rude low-browed shock-headed fellow, and his , bearing 
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the name of Ward. In every district there isthe titular mau- 





The love and gratitude of the Polish nation,ang 


Providence. 
with | the admiration of the universe, await you, Prinee.” 


vais sujet of the place—a whose ts th cee The a et ths boldly doclin Ta meddling with 

of the man over movemen ere | watch. es al 
i myer, and Who sppesrs $0 toauire the Geceat subsistence the b « are you afraid of?” says Thomas Idle,} The of this manifesto made a impression 
for w honester men are hard, by some easy | with a blind infatuation scarcely paralleled in homicidal an- upon Louis Napoleon. With his Italian of glory fresh 
bot geet meena, “Ths ran rain Tet te Thomas als Jals; OF Chale WE? He wae ee tse Net dyes tay 
or rentice of the : es y | lying in ” Scarcely com: e , 
Tubaevions apprentice, was, curious to say, his ‘friend and strange confession, she Sant her = 2 on the instant the messengers from Poland. But his mother 


























companion, exactly as set out in Hogarth’s famous series. It 
had been well indeed for the Irish Thomas Idle, could he 
have been sent away to sea like his proto’ 

It is well known to — students of our nature, what 
a symbol of res) bility is to be found in so simple a thing 
To the person of humble means, struggling 
small g8, it is the first earnest of ma- 
—_ prosperity, and is accepted by the public as the sure 


satisfactory testimony cf 7. A local watchmaker, 
sensible of this secret ting fi umanity, determined to use 


it to his own profit, and set on foot the project of a watch 
club. Every one was to be glorified with a watch—the 
‘Thomas Idles as well as the Goodchilds—and the happy am- 
bition of being able to know the height of the sun at any 
8 moment, and, better still, of communicating their ob- 
to more destitute neighbours, was implanted in 
every local pret % 7 terms were = > ~ « for 
wenty weeks, with a lottery anda Sie , when a 
work would be drawn for. The fadustrious apprentice had 
very soon all his installments, and was presently com- 
lete owner of a silyer watch ; the Idle apprentice paid a few 
fostallments fitfully and irregularly, and was lucky enough 
to draw a watch early. With n, he thought no more 
of payments—became a di iter—and on the earliest oppor- 
tunity conveyed his prize to the pawnbroker’s of the district, 
whence it was redeemed by direction of the society. It hap- 
ed to be rather a better article than the watch which had 
en to the lot of the Industrious apprentice, Goodchild ; 
and Thomas Idle, who had now lost his watch and his install- 
ments, 1 Ramey that it is being carried about in 
the et of his more fortunate friend. Among the lower 
and viler natures, it is well known what morbid and un- 
reasonab) a transaction of this effect produces; what a 
brooding sense of injury, coupled with an idea of being un- 
lawfully deprived of what was their own property, settles on 
them, and grows almost into a disease. 
It also fell out about this date, that the man whom we have 
Thomas Idle was more em, Genalty unlucky in 


Heed sng en and other ns 
es that of his watch. He had married, and yet would 


Later on, the scene is in the murky crowded tabernacle of 
the pawnbroker with the ificant name; the private stalls 
wherein this Saturday night’s cathedral worship is performed, 
are crowded with a copious yet dingy congregation ; the offer- 
ings of the faithful are t, yet not to be scrutinised too 
nicely. Hither, presently, repairs our low-browed Idle ap- 
prentice, with his fatal watch in his hand, to ensure to him- 
self the truth of the warning that the wages of sin is death ! 

It is wonderful what a memory there was of the incidents 
of that night. Wonderful, too, how in general incidents of 
this sort are recovered from the common mind. The next ebb 
of the tide, it would be expected, should sweep away all such 
vestiges, as hours, minutes, and this or that man wearing 
this or that dress, There were women there, all with 
what seems to be the chronic Saturday night’s work, of bring- 
ing and taking away household goods. Yet they had tinie, by 
some liveliness of observation fatal to our Idle apprentice, to 
sane note of him and wiry Sam. One remembered — 
U , & strange man, in a Glengurry cap, bargaining 
the md and recollected the sum handed over eventually to 
the man in the Glengarry 7 Another knew 

rsonally, and took note of watch, Glengarry cap, and price. 

ven the flashy girl, who chanced to be in the shop, either 
from suspicion or on private business of her own, heard the 
whole transaction. Finally, the proprietor, bearing the sug- 
gestive name of Gamble, had his | ,or pawn chronicle, 
wherein was set out price and number of watch, with fictitious 
name, which name women had heard the strange man in 
the G cap giving in. 

That night he was seen and spoken with in many roads and 
cae, wandering hither and thither, like a guilty spectre. 
And the family up at the little white cottages dotted on the 
hill at Miltown wondered that their son did not come home : 
never dreaming that he was but a hundred yards or so from 
their own door, lying in the damp bed of the Lagan, with his 
skull frightfully battered in, and the round stone and hand- 
kerchief lying beside him. And so that day ended. 

In the mo , a Sunday-school girl, tripping home, looked 
in at the home of the Idle apprentice, and found him at his 


fire, washing his feet. a ee On again, and 
not work. He would not dig, neither would he spin, nor yet | found him walking up and down, jingling m merrily in 
labour in the fields. He Seen ie eenane nets honest | his pocket, so that his wife, who was by, actually called out 
districts, where his visits were regarded with not unreasona- 


with a sort of horror, “ Good God! how did Spas come by that 
money?” He then sat down by the fire an the y- 
raven | to take a thorn out of his wrist with a needle. A 
fact in ot indifferent importance, as a point of evidence, 
but not without a connexion with the fact that, at the bank 
over the spot where the body was to be found, hereafter, and 
only there, was a bush of brambles with thorns of the same 


sort. 
Suspicion now became justly excited. Inquiries began tobe 
itself in a Glengarry came in, sat down, had and put/ made, and with no sati result. Finall 
many, asin atte iduiony Wi, ha | rag : 
. -by, he un 
End after a sincee thine the pall: we 


ble apprehension. Finally, it came to the summer pny +4 
in the month of May, when the twilight was long, and the 
walks home after the day’s work were very pleasant. Finally, 
too, it came to a Saturday summer’s evening in this month of 


ry: 
On the Frida: ious, when the uncle’s family was 
ting [my pbb Pair 9 Ph mega brnay eager ng 
the ill-loo figure of the Idle apprentice presented 


flashy girl—a sort of sweetheart’s present, and which she re- 
by a rentin it which she Lerself had mended with 
her needle and thread. , 
All things, therefore, pointed to the Idle apprentice with ir- 
ble fo: 


a 


home Just before ed | resisti! ree. He had been seeing to the water in 
pends pte arrry, wae Ot Nak and there en-| company with the murdered man; he seen comin 
him with a borrowed watch, which he was to take away alone ; the minutes had all been balanced and accoun 


: 
E 


to another member of the family living at Mil- 
he put into his fob; but he carried the other 
atch—in his waistcoat-pocket, conspicuous by a 


o men left the house , the hour 
six o'clock. They t have kept the hig’ 


: 
E 


for.. The time before and after the bloody deed, had been cal- 
culated to a nicety ; the distance 


when the deed itself was done. That, a dumb witness was 
found to prove. Another fatal watch, which the wicked Idle 
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the bank into the : 
atin ye in the . In a few seconds the water 

reached the works, and it stopped, with the hands point- 
pr nde past seven ‘The two watches played the part 
ofevenglag rien, and brooght the murderer to the condemned 


Tile Wide Motesy bs 0 Biezal sbeidgment of a trial for mur- 
der recently concluded at Belfast. 1 Ward, the persoa 
who has been spoken of as the Idle apprentice, was the 
wretched man who murdered his friend for a silver watch. 
He was well and ingeniously defended ; but a masterly reply 
from the leading counsel for the crown sealed his destiny. He 
now lies waiting until what is called the extreme sentence of 
the law shall be carried out. 


——-_> —- 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, KING OF POLAND. 


There is a curious episode in the early life of the present 
Emperor of the French, little known in this country, which 
throws a flood of light upon his character, and strangely con- 
nects him with the ry of modern Poland. Having t 

‘arbonari, fled, under the guidance of hi 
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ved a few minutes eh led eventually to a long 
| — terete never dreamed of when they | 


past six. It had been a beautiful day, and 
closing in tranquilly. There was 
aortas of Flaxopolis had ceased 
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ing i. As proof of their mandate 
on | the: mendes to tae Srenen a Teas ites, Games ly she Mechel 
of the Polish Diet, Count Lad Ostrowski, and several of 


the leading members, the conclu of which was 
ble. In the street, t a ly, she comes Bp Rowe” Wo clans Gees the teal vention of eur on 
upon an old acquain his dull heavy features lighted up | terprise into better hands than those of the nephew of the 
oz 8 gevlome. This is Thomas Idle, who her in a eas captain whe sot lived. The mere appearance on 
friendly way. Possibly an ancient admirer. fae Fe out a territory of Poland LAP way be Bonaparte, car- 
silver watch, and is very anxious that she sh to ais Se pe neared wi be sufficient to raise 
the pawnbroker of the tpame. By the lamplight a usiasm to the pitch, and produce a 
moral effect the consequence of w would 


ey hepa - ws: the smart flashy girl . 
w ity, to reach the whole history of the tran- 


ith 
saction. He tells her that the watch belongs to many masters, 
shifting the names. Finally, he breaks out with the real own- 


at once checked these exuberant aspirations. Having but , 
few months before seen her eldest son die in the struggle of 
the Carbonari, ex-Queen Hortense had lost all faith in revoly. 
tions and ns, and looked upon the deputies from 
Warsaw as birds of ill omen, come to entice her only remain. 
ing — - perdition. a — paren +3 by all the 
means in her power, not forgettin; cast doubt upon their 
culemeniietiel ¢ character. Panel hard, the two noble me. 
— confessed that they had nothing more to show for their 

ority than the letter of Count Ladislas Ostrowski, the 
Marshal of the Polish Diet; but they a led at the same 
time to the secrecy of their mission and the danger of carrying 
written documents with them through the territory of the ene. 
mies of Poland. Louis Napoleon demanded nothing better 


foundation of the secure independence of their country. Aj. 
ready, they argued, the insurrection had lasted nine m 
during which time two Russian armies had vainly attem; 
the re-conquest of the country ; and if the state of affairs was 
less prosperous in August, 1831, than in November, 1830, it 
was, they said, solely owing to internal dissensions and 
disputes. These, the envoys made sure, would be at once 
quelled by the arrival of a powerful commander, independent 
of all parties; and the whole of Poland would take arms like 
one man at the news that a Napoleon had arisen to lead the 
nation against the hated Muscovite. There was undouw 
some truth in these representations, together with a fair share 
of revoluti exaltation; and Louis Napoleon’s heart 
bounded at the idea of the glory of his “name,” in the future 
of which his whole soul was wrapped. He promised the am- 
bassadors that on gaining the consent of his mother he would 
follow them forthwith to Warsaw. Queen Hortense was ap. 
pealed to once more by her son, but remained inexorable. All 
the arguments a forward fell dead upon her ear, and 
seeing that Count Platen and his colleague were gaining an 
immense ascendancy over her son, she at last sternly forbad 
them further stay within the chateau. The Polish noblemen 
thereupon quitted Arenenberg ; but only to take up their quar- 
ters at the pen mr town of Frauenfelden, the capital of 
the canton of Thurgovia. Here they had daily interviews with 
the Prince, which ended in the latter promising that he would 
go to se ated without ee of hismother. All the 
necessary ions were le in the greatest secrecy, and 
when the Buches of St. Leu entered the room of her son on 
the morning of Sunday, the 4th of September, she was horror- 
struck on finding that he had left her—gone, as he expressed 
in a note, “dla récherche d’ une cowronne. 

The chateau of Arenenberg at that time counted among its 
inmates a jag | notable personage, an old friend of Hortense 
Beauharnais, Dr. Henry Conneau. The doctor, born at Milan 
in 1803, the son of an employe in the French civil service and 
of an Italian lady, had connected himself in early life with 
the Bonaparte y, having become a private to 
the ones Holland, duripg his sojourn at Florence in 


the | 1823-26. previously and subsequently to the 


of medicine, he his examination after leaving 
Bonaparte, and then settled down as physician at Rome. In 
the Carbonari insurrection during the spring of 1831 he took 
a secret part, by correspondence and otherwise, which peing 
sanees, it the Papal police into his house. He fled 
time les, and while staying there received the fair 
consort of ex-King Louis Bonaparte, who was flying with her 
only son from the Italian battle-field where she had just buried 
her eldest born. The son she had saved, Louis Napoleon, was 
suffering trom intermittent fever, and Hortense, in motherly 
anxiety, addressed herself to Dr. Conneau, implo’ him to 
save her remaining child’s life, and to attach f perpe- 
tually to the family. The doctor promised all that was asked, 
Sad Wom that semndet So Che PS a ee 
companion of Louis Napoleon. On discovering the flight of 
her son on the morning of the 4th of September, Horterse 
immediately fey we Dr. Connesu, bidding him to follow in 
the traces of the lost one. It appeared easy to guess the route 
which the fugitive had taken, and a few hours after the trusty 
friend was on horseback on the road to Constance. 

He arrived at the city on the afternoon of the same day, but 
found no trace of the or his Polish companions. The 
ferry across the lake had taken no such passengers, and no 
persons of that description had been seen at any of the gates 
of the ancient town. Confused and perplexed, the doctor 
spurred his horse further on the road along the lake, thinking 
the adventurers might have gone south-east, towards the can- 

intending to take 


ton of St. Gall, Passage from Romanshorn 
or Rorschach. But there, too, the ves had not shown 
themselves, and it became then the Prince had not 


this city now Dr. Conneau hurried in all haste, and on arriv- 
ing heard that Louis Napoleon indeed had been there before 
him, more than forty. t hours in advance. The road 
henceforth was clear; but the time lost was precious. With- 
out allowing himself any rest, the doctor hastened onward 
through Wurtemberg, past Stockach and Moskirch, towards 


- | boundary, to keep off the infectious disease. No entrance nor 


exit was allowed without a certificate of health, duly ~ 
and attested, and the doctor, having unfortunately found his 
way into the ci , in the of the night, discovered 
that he had got into a rat-trap. 
Brought up next morning as a criminal before the severe 
master, to give an account of his person and of his un- 
warrantable and-utterly un-Germanic mode of —— along 
the road, Dr. Conneau was near gi himself up for lost, 
len of Oo. ee ok ees ee nee through his 
head. Questioned whether he had any , he muttered, 
“ Yes, the cholera morbus.” Whereupon, in an instant, every- 
body within earshot fled from the scene ; burgomaster, turn- 
keys, soldiers, and policemen h away in a wild scram- 
ble. Marching behind, he found the coast perfectly clear, the 
panic having seized the passengers in the street, and the sen- 
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1863. THE ALBION: 197 
‘9 Augsburg and hastened up at onze to the palace of the| ble obstructions, anste. end qelliiesh, that -ber the /enestes sepest of test Jutppnent; & being Sanpedile tw st 
bishop, to inquire of the whereabouts of his lost friend. But| north-western gates of India. The duention is whether the| upon the general pal ror of its Sftect contained tee 


magnificent porter in the episcopal hall, upon 
cmoette, would not let him pass, deeming a Lb a 


person unfit to be seen by bishop. In a mood almost | able outlet for our ex if th uld be mad 7 
desparing Dr. Conneau retraced his steps, and attracted by | cessible. on dia le more ac 


the soun of French voices, entered the ancient hostelry of 


“Three Moors.” The first person who met his eyes was | have always been so jealous, ought not to be able to compete 
Prince Louis Napoleon, sitting at a table and reading a Ger- with us in these regions. They h s 


man newspaper. In large letters, on the top of the first 


graph, was a despatch from Poland, announcing, “ Order|to travel across wastes scoured by predatory hordes, and 


reigns at Warsaw.” His Excellency Field-marshal Prince 
Paskevitch had forestalled His Imperial Highness Prince Louis 


Napoleon. 

Miiree days ater Louis Mepoloen was agai ot Avenseies. 
and at the end o aby t entered himself as lent at the 
military school of Fhun, his mind devoted to artillery—still 
Seamilly engaged “a la recherche d'une couronne.” 





BEYOND THE CASPIAN. 


Beyond the Caspian Sea there lies a country which in na- 
tural fertility, in commercial importance, and in historical in- 
terest is second to none in the ere is the true centre 
and natural key of great Asiatic Continent. Here is the 
cradle of the great Nomadic Empires, and hence have issued 
those conquerors whose terrible expeditions, breaking the 
stillness of Oriental history, brought «Asia face to face with 
Europe in the Middle Ages. Here Alexander, after the con- 
quest of Bessus, reached the climax of his ambition and the 
extreme limit of his victorious progress. Here a kingdom, 
founded by the military Governors of the Macedonian pro- 
vince, rei by colonists from Greece, extended its do- 
minion over the North of Persia, and carried war into the 
heart of India. Here a detachment of that formidable Mongol 
tribe which swelled the hosts of Attila acquired a civi- 
lization, and became the parent-stock of the Se}j Turks, 
and here the first prince of the Seljukian dynasty contested 
with Mahmoud of Gh the y of Central Asia. 
Here the great Genghis first established his sovereignty, and 
consolidated those forces which were to desolate so large a 
part of the globe. Here Timour raised himself from a petty 
chieftain to the proud title of “ Sovereign of the World,” and 
here, after surpassing the warlike fame o! is, and sveiteg 
the wisdom and cence of Solomon, he died and le 
nothing but splendid ents to attest the vastness of his 
conquests. Since Timour’s death, or rather since his descen- 
dants, Baber and Akbar, mounted the throne of Hindostan, 
the glory of Samarcand has departed, and the region between 
the Oxus and Jaxartes has been known chiefly as the meeting 
point and resting place of the great commercial a 
that connect Persia, and India with Tartary and China 
itself. If it has retained any traces of its ancient political im- 

rtance, it has been by virtue of its position on the direct 

ine between the Ural and Himalayan Mountains, between 

the Southern frontier of Russian territory and the north-west- 
ern frontier of British India. Still it forms of “ inde- 
pendent” Tartary, and neither of the two great Powers whose 
outposts it divides from each other has thought it wise to 
create a new Eastern question by invading the soil which 
changed hands so often in earlier times. 

The Government of the Punjab has long directed its atten- 
tion to the means of Sppeeving the communications with this 
famous district, containing, as it does, the great emporiums of 
the Asiatic caravan trade. It is an in fact, though 
scarcely creditable to the commercial enterprise of the modern 
lords of India, that this trade rw | more active in the 
days of Herodotus than in our own, theta the opinion 
of the best historians “ the interior of Asia was known 
Persian Empire than it isnow.” Long be- 

the north-eastern 





ere is now nothing that can be 
and Bokhara; the real 
i r capitals of which are 

Khiva and Khokand, it must surely have 
that age when 
to Europe round the north of the Caspian, and an o 
navigation existed upon its waters. 
seven interpreters being needed for this marvellous journey, 
but he says nothing of the strong escorts which are now found 
. Upon the whole, however the notion of having 
lost a footing once gained may shock the merchants of the 
West, we have reason to believe that some of the routes which 
we are now painfull pomeeie were beaten tracks at that 
ubal, and Meshech “traded the 


5 


and mules.” 

, however, it be the of a new inter- 
course between the nations of Europe and the tribes of Cen- 
tral Asia, or the reopening of ancient channels long since ob- 
structed, it is certain that a work is going on in the Punjab 
the effects of which may disturb the proverbial immobility of 
Eastern habits. Si 


Sir Robert Montgomery, the able Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, has himself by his 
efforts to information “ the commercial re- 
sources of the countries lying beyond mountain barriers 


which bound that province on the west and on the north.” 
The line thus indicated stretches from Beloochistan to Yark- 
and and Cashgar, in Chinese Tartary, but by far the most im- 
portant part of it is the north-western corner towards Aff- 
SS Of the four western from the 
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been otherwise 
d and Indian merchandise found their way assumption 
erodotus speaks of for 


persons — It has ‘already happened in many cases 


ation and wealth of the countries with which we are thus 
ht into relations would not afford much more consider- 























One thing is certain, that the Russians, of whose rivalry we 
ave not the same mountain 
to surmount, but they have a greater number of miles 


where forage and water are very scarce, before they can reach 
the great entrepéts of Asiatic trade, Yarkand, Bo and 
Herat. The second and nearest to them of these places is 65 
days’ journey from the frontier, “ over rugged and inhospitable 
tracts,” but only 45 days, at most, from the Punjab, through 
& comparatively fertile district. Now, Bokhara is productive 
in cotton, wool, and silk; Khotan has long been celebrated 
for minerals and precious stones ; Cashmere, still nearer to 
the Fen. has not only a staple export in its shawls, but 
earned from the M by its climate and soil the name of 
the terrestrial Paradise of Asia ; and the inhabitants of Central 
ae are quite advanced enough to appreciate the 
advantages of commercial barter. They may be “ for the most 
part in a semi-civilized state, on the border land, as it were, of 
nominal and settled life, bigoted adherents of the Mahomedan 
religion, and inaccessible to Euro’ influence ;’ but they 
must be very unlike other Asiatics if they do not care to buy 
cheap and sell dear. Perhaps commercial treaties with them 
would be premature, but some guarantee for the personal 
safety of travellers and some relaxation of oppressive duties 
might surely be procured. In the early stages of commerce 
a very little exertion on the part of a Government goes a long 
way towards smoothing political as well as physical difficul- 
ties. A native agent here, a bridge there, an annual fair at 
some convenient spot, a few miles of metalled road between 
two rivers, a tolerable map, and the conversion of a footpath 
into a track for laden beasts—these are the simple expedi- 
ments which prepare the way for a commerce which may ul- 
timately be carried on in railways and steamboats. Centuries 
before the Mont Cenis was pierced or the Simplon road 
a pedlars had anticipated the discoveries of the Alpine 

lub. The same motives and the same process will open up 
the high lands of Asia, and it will be our fault if English en- 
gineers and English merchants do not lead the way.—7Zimes. 





SEIZURE OF BRITISH VESSELS 
BY U. & CRUISERS. 

The owners of the Peterhof, Springbok, and Magivienne 
steamers, which were captured by Federal cruisers while pro- 

to the Mexican part of Matamoras, ad 1 

upon the illegal character of their seizure. The fol- 
lowing reply has been received by the owner of the Springbok : 
“ Foreign-office, April 3, 1863. 

“ Sir —I am now directed by Earl Russell to make you aco 
quainted with the conclusion at which, having considered the 
communication with the law officers of the crown, your letter 
of the 26th of March, requesting to be informed in to 
the right of British vessels to trade with Matamoras, H. M.’s 
government have arrived. 
The Government of the U. 8. has clearly no right to seize 
British vessels bond fide bound trom this country, or from any 
other British possession, to the ports of Vera Cruz and Mata- 
Saree, ot aie oS Coes, os ela cone, aap such ‘vessels at- 
tempt to touch at, or having an intermediate or con! 
destination to, some blockaded port or plage, or are —~ 
of contraband of war destined for the Confederate States ; and 
in any admitted case of such unlawful capture, H. M. govern- 
ment would feel it their duty promptly to interfere, with a 
view to obtain the immediate restitution of the ship and cargo, 
with full compensation, and without the delay of p 
in a prize court. 
H. M.’s Government, however, cannot, without violatin 
the rules of international law, claim for British vessels navi- 
gating between Great Britain and these places any cag ws 
exemption from the belligerent right of visitation by the 
cruisers of the 


is such as to make it not only possible, but in Lm | 
cases probable, that an ostensible Mexican destination woul 
be resorted to as a cover for objects which would sent 
t - 
vesseis have been seized while engaged in voyages ap 
rently lawful, which vessels have afterwards been comet 
the prize courts to have been really guilty of endeavouring to 
break the blockade, SS ae contraband to the Confe- 
derates. It is the right of the belligerents to capture all ves- 
sels reasonably of either of these of 
international law, and whenever any such case of ure is al- 
leged the case cannot be withdrawn from the co} of 
the prize og . a the case has undergone 
investigation, it is the duty of the prize court to restore any 
such -prizes unlawfully made, with costs and damages; and 
the proper time for the interference of H. M.’s government is, 
in general, when the courts have refused redress for a 
capture which the shows to have been unjustifiable. 
H. M.’s government cannot upon ez parte statements deny the 
belligerents in this war the exercises of those rights which, in 
all wars in which Great Britain his been concerned, she had 
claimed herself to exercise. 
“Lam, sir, your most obedient servant, 
— “E. Hammonp.” 

The relative to the seizure of the Peterhof,, 
has been pu . Lord Russell says:—‘ As regards the 
particular case of the Peterhoff, H. M.'s Government, ha 

into the papers se asevens tobe 
ing satisfied that those papers disclose no primd face ground 
of capture, and that there is ev: 
age to have been lawful and bond 
vessel wholly 
make 





have reached a most critical pass. The s 


some | quips and qui 
Sa als = atl from Lord Palmerston about “the 


ery reason to believe the voy- | But if the trial is unsatisfactory in 


ih, founded on printed letters, especially 
Courts 


newspaper 

as none of the other judgments of the U. 8. Prize 
which have —_ — 
present war ce any disregard of the established principles 
of international law.” . . 


reported to H. M.’s Government during the 
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THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 
Our Relations with Great Britain. 
It is not to be disguised that our relations with Great Britain 
peeches of the Soli- 


citor-General of England and of Lord Palmerston, in Parlia- 
ment, on 27th 
part of the British Government to 
fitting out piratical vessels in British ports to prey —=— our 
merchant navy. It was well shown by pom ‘orster, 
Baring, and others, that the mene of the Florida and 
Alabama was in violation of the Fo 

that other similar vesse!s—some say 


. indicate a determined purpose on the 
vere in the work of 


reign Enlistment Act; and 
hteen, others fourteen 
being constructed for the rebels at Liverpool and other 


—are 

British ports, without let or hindrance by the Government, 
and will soon be at sea, manned by British sailors, armed with 
British guns, and as thoroughly British in every respect as the 


Warrior herself. The -_ answer to these cogent facts was 
bles in the Wisi Prius styie by the 


Americans always picking a quarrel with England whenever 


they got into trouble.” 
asing over the insolence of the latter speaker, who has 
been w 


said to represent the black-leg element in the British 
Cabinet, and the cheap erudition of the lawyer who was hired 
to defend the Government, the fact remains that we are prac- 
tically at war with Great Britain without the power of reprisals. 
Every British dock-yard is now engaged in building steamers 
to capture and burn our tmen, to run our blockade, 
and to bombard our defenseless sea-board cities. The evidence 
points irresistibly to the conclusion that all the authorities and 
men in stations of influence in England are in the co 
against us, Lord Palmerston considers our complaints of the 
destruction of thirty odd American vessels by the British 
cruiser Alabama mere indications of our wish ph pete ee 


—at the objections which are made to his supplying the re 
with a navy; the Commissioners of Customs, with their ears 
stuffed cotton and their pockets with the produce of 
Confederate bonds, are ready to swear off the most obvious 
Confederate steamer as a harmless craft intended for the Em- 
Poor cof fngland all claim the right of furnishing the revels 

o! e to! rel 
oats tae tak Warman Pualy for iotjecting to their 
conduct. 

These events have very naturally aroused a general and in- 
tense hostility to England among all classes in this country. 
There has never been a time when hatred of the was 
80 wide- as it is at present. There has never 

at which war with England could have been 

ly welcomed than at present—if we were free to 


in a fo: war. 
Fawe do ees that war is imminent. We cannot 


afford the luxury. The struggle in which we are engaged 
taxes all our and to it safely through to a suc- 
cessful issue will require our undivided energies. For this 
reason we do not anticipate that our Government will declare 
war |—though it has ample ground for doing 
80; or even declare an embargo, or seize British pi 

to recompense our ship-owners for the losses they are 





so deep or 
been a 
more 


Our cue just now is to suffer every from f ers for 
the sake of concen’ our whole strength on the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. en this is done, we shall have time 


d when 
next goes to war, let her look out for retaliation. T her 
tagonist 


tish flag afloat in an 
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and, again, the act is that 


to find a damages to a Mr. Corbett, 
a aa ae toe at on Tuesday ; for 
hitherto, on the rare occasions when such actions have been 


their impropriety by assessing 
damages at “ the lowest coin of the realm. 
Peon ‘in this respect, itis instructive 


ance ere man- 
ner of their w is sweetly described in a letter written by 
a tiie we Ear * bears Goceay” on the 9th of March, 
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never have told his love. If an assailant cannot storm a for- 
tress, his best plan is to undermine it; and so the timid Mr. 
Corbett used to write his thoughts and feelings on “sundry 
tiny scraps of paper” as they arose within his fluttering breast, 
and slip them into his mp by hands on a Sunday morning or 
evening ; “ and perhaps,” she writes, “ once a year you would 
venture to send me something in the 
composed of pent-up feelings and desires of your heart, 
until at last we discove' that what was breathed by 
one heart was responded to by the other, and at last 
the secret broke forth that we loved.” And when the secret 
did break forth, what was the result? Miss Chandler thus re- 
lates it. “ Why, that one night, when all was hushed and 
calm in the stillness of slumber, and with the starry canopy 
of heaven above our heads, we found ourselves side by side, 
with hand resting in quivering hand and eye gazing into 
melting eye—twas then you sought and asked for that one 
word which would place me in the sight of Heaven as your be- 
trothed, and I gave it.” She then protests that she has never 
repented her consent; that no girl who can deceive a young 
man can ever again be happy ; that it is “all trash” to talk of 
distance causing estrangement; and that, though her doctor 
has told her she should marry an old man of fifty, who would 
know how to take care of her, as she cannot stand rough 
usage, she would rather be “a young man’s slave than an old 
man’s darling.” Two hundred sheets of brief paper did this 
— lady's love letters to her “ dearest George” fill; and 
judging of their tone from the specimens we have given, 
George must have been the most unworthy of lovers if he ever 
for a moment doubted that as there was only “one Mary in 
the world for him,” so he was that one Goorge of all created 
Georges who possessed her love. 

This went on till the 24th of January, 1862, when a Mr. 
Palmer, a wealthy farmer in the neighbourhood of Ross, ob- 
tained an introduction to Miss Chandler’s family. And from 
that very time the star of the plaintiff began to decline. Miss 
Chandler’s rhapsodies about quivering hands and melting eyes 
=. disappeared from her letters, like the luminaries 

m the “ starry heavens” on the approach of dawn. Farmer 
Palmer’s star was rising so steadily, that towards the end of 
May the plaintiff was fain to ask her whether it was true that 
she had accepted an engagement from him. “I answer,” she 
replied, ‘no. Ihave not yet; but one and all of my friends 
wish me to break my engagement with you, and perhaps it 
will be best for me to do so, for try how I will I cannot kee 
clear of these affairs, and ii’s the constant source of unhappi- 
ness to both of us. I never want it to be said that I turned 
you off, but I wish you to see it in the light I do, and consider 
it will be best for us to part. I shall leave it with you to say 
T am free.” 

George does not arpeerte have relished this generous offer ; 
and the knot which he would not help her to untie, Miss 
Chandler resolutely cleft in twain by marrying Farmer Pal- 
mer in the following November.— English paper. 
> 

Prupent AND Prorer.—There can hardly be more than 
one opinion upon the course taken by our Government in the 
case of the Peterhof. The present war has been fruitful in 

uzzles fot international lawyers, but this is not one of them. 
't is as certain that we are bound to await the judgment of 
the Prize Court at Key West on the capture of this vessel, as 
it is that Admiral Wilkes was not justified in ordering her to 
be taken. According to the evidence before us, w seems 
too strong and complete to be materially shaken, a great 
injury has been done, and probably done wilfully, to 
her owners and passengers, but that injury has 
been done in compliance with the forms of law, and 
au remedy, however inadequate, is provided for 
it. Until that remedy shall have been refused 
justice denied by the tribunals of the United States, 

t is the clear duty of the Foreign-office to abstain 
from anything like peremptory intervention. This coun- 
try must never allow itself to be placed in the wrong, and 
at a time when great irritation is known to prevail among the 
merchants of the North, and the very impartiality of our at- 
titude as neutrals cannot but seem unfriendly to a belligerent 
who demands sympathy rather than neutrality, it is better to 
err on the side of moderation. We cannot, indeed, afford to 
be 1 age asa nation at the expense of individual rights, 
and the obligation of a Government to obtain redress for its 
subjects aggrieved by the unjust decision of a foreign Prize 
Court is emphatically laid down by the American jurist, 
Wheaton. But to presume beforehand, as Mr. Seymour Fitz- 
— and the owners of the Peterhof’ would have us, that the 

ecision will be “ absolutely contrary to all law and justice,” 
would be monstrous in itself, and would give & great advan- 
tage to those who seek a?quarrel with us.— 7imes, April 8. 


COTOPAXI. 

THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE ANDES, 
Painted by F. E. Cavren, ON EXHIBITION at GOUPIL’S, 
No. 7723 Broadway, from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Apission, 85 Cents. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
National Academy of Design, consisting of Original Works by 
Living Artists, is Now Open, for the Season, at the Galleries, 
625 BROADWAY. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Single Admission, 
25 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresp. Sec., N. A. 
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American Affairs in England. 

Do we hold the scales of Justice? Is Fortune throned in 
the British Isles? Must the civil war of America be fought 
to its close in Liverpool dock-yards, or on the floor of the 
House of Commons? One might almost think these ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative, so eagerly is the 
European news discussed here, so comparatively apathetic is 
the public to news from South or West. 

Between the 5th and the 11th inst. the period was a lively 
one, across the water. The Alerandra, a new steamer said to 
have been constructed for the Confederates, was stopped 
in the Mersey by Government order, but we have yet to 

















































































and | require that Great Britain shall prevent the building of Rebel 


| felt itself constrained to rate them severely, and to declare that 


learn to what extent, or by whom, information was lodged 
against her, and whether the legal initiative will be taken by 
the one party for her condemnation, or by the other for her 
release.—Simultaneously with this seizure, the Virginia, a 
vessel evidently intended as a consort for the Alabama and 
Florida, got safely to sea from the Clyde, though in this case 
also Mr. Adams had been successful in preliminary steps to- 
wards detention. The escape was solely owing to an omission 
on the part of the U. 8. Consul at Liverpool, who failed to 
specify the port whence the Virginia was on the point of start- 
ing, and thus led our Customs’ department into sundry wild- 
goose chases up and down the Mersey, while the suspicious 
craft was underweigh from Greenock. We tremble to think 
of the consequences, had such a mistake occurred in our For- 
eign Department ! 

In the next place, the cases of the Peterhoff, and other Bri- 
tish vessels seized while outward bound to Metamoras, have 
caused no small excitement, and have drawn from Lord Rus- 
sell certain views upon neutral and belligerent rights, which 
are canvassed with extraordinary interest. The gist of them 
is embodied in a letter elsewhere; and with reference to the 
Peterhoff we may here record that, pending the decision of 
the Prize Court, her mail-bag has, on the requisition of Lord 
Lyons, been delivered unopened to her Majesty’s Consul in 
this city. Slightly ruffled at this “ concession,” the press here 
is on the whole gratified by what it terms the reasonableness 
of Lord Russell's present dogmas, and by the new show of en- 
ergy on his Lordship’s part in restraining the iniquities of Mr. 
Laird and other ship-builders. In the usual style of national 
self-complacency and with the usual fertility of invention in 
attributing motives, this increased vigilance is set down to 
imminent British fear of drifting into a war with the 
Union, and this imputed limitation of neutral privileges 
to a wise forethought in reference to future wars, wherein 
England may chance to be the belligerent and the United 
States the looker-on. A fresh source is thus opened for an 
outpouring of vituperation ; but it comes to us daily in such 
enormous doses, that we become callous, and will not inflict 
either protest or response upon the reader. Be it noted ne- 
vertheless that, having apparently gained their end, some of 
our contemporaries let the cat out of the bag with indecent 
haste. The 7'ridune, for instance, proclaimed with a chuckle, 
on Tuesday, that “Earl Russell is coming to his senses,” and 
that the “ Foreign Office at last recollects that the instructions 
which are commended to us may yet return to plague their 
inventor.” The fair inference from the article is, that the 
measure dealt by England now will be dealt to her hereafter. 
But, by Thursday, a new and neat dodge had suggested itself 
to our slippery neighbour. He had suddenly|discovered that 
in this dreary war there are no neutrals and no 
belligerents, in the ordinary cceptation of the 
term. “What we claim,” says the Tribune, “it by no 
means follows we can be asked to concede.” With unblush- 
ing candour he adds: “In other words, we have a right to 


ships in her ship-yards, but we are not bound by that prece- 
dent if we choose hereafter to build ships for a nation friendly 
to us and at war with Great Britain.”!! A newspaper does 
not bind a country ; we wish it did not in this case represent 
any section of one, seeing the low standard of political mora- 
lity here avyouched. What would the 7ribwne say, if the Mer- 
sey ship-builders were to adopt its own argument, and jus- 
tify open dealings in contraband with the South, on the plea 
that it still forms an integral portion of the U.8.? 

We must not leave entirely unnoticed a public meeting at 
Manchester, on the 6th inst., whereat all steamer-building for 
the Southern Confederacy was denounced, and the apparent 
torpor of the Government as regards this matter was reproved. 
Neither in numbers, nor in position of the speakers, was the 
meeting remarkable. It deserves mention chiefly on account 
of the attendance and active participation of two Oxford Pro- 
fessors, who outraged propriety in the violence of their views. 
Wonder ceases however when one reads their names— Mr. Gold- 
win Smith and Mr. Newman. They advocated the liability 
of the nation to American shipowners, whose ships have been 
destroyed by the Alabama, and hinted very broadly 
that, if we should drift into a war with the U. &., 
their sympathies and prayers would not be with their own 
countrymen! Now there are many reasons why certain men 
in Manchester should set aside, in feeling at least, the obliga- 
tions of neutrality, and express among themselves their ear- 
nest hopes for the complete success of the Union cause. Still 
—to cut a story short, that is scarcely worth comment—these 
Professors went to work so unbecomingly, that the best organ 
of the United States in England, the London Spectator, has 


such “overdone neutrality” does more harm than good to the 
cause that they espouse. But Mr. Goldwin Smith, having 
broken down on his Colonial policy, must needs create a new 
sensation ! 


working men, it may not be inappropriate here to peint out the 
egregious folly of American writers and speakers,who persist in 
dealing with the “people” and the “ruling classes” of the 


antagonism against the former. No idea can be more pre- 
posterous. Who does not know that the real strength of our 
government lies in the House of Commons, and that the House 
represents in the main what is fairly termed the popular 
mind? The subject is too wide to be taken up at the moment ; 
but a recollection of such names as Canning, Peel, Dis- 


there is no inheritance in Great Britain of commanding polj-. 
tical influence. 
Stories of the activity of Confederate agents in London and 
at the out ports come now to be curiously chequered with ac- 
counts of the presence and doings of those who represent the 
United States. Loans are to be got up,steamers to be bought 
or built, public opinion to be influenced, every device em- 
ployed to win away from the South such sympathy as may 
have been awarded to its efforts in achieving independence, 
Strange tales are afloat and in print, as to the means and 
the persons employed on these errands, and as to the U. 8. de- 
tectives who are said to swarm in d. Many of these 
are undoubtedly gross exaggerations ; it may not be 
gainsaid, that Washington is stoutly contesting now with Rich. 
mond, on soil that should be more strictly neutral. 

General News from Europe. 
There is nothing piquant in the London journals of late 
date, the Easter recess relieving them from long records of 
Parliamentary eloquence.—Lord Palmerston’s reception in 
Scotland has been enthusiastic, nor has he failed to make him. 
self heard in many a salient and suitable speech.—The Re- 
view of twenty thousand Volunteers at Brighton, on Easter 
Monday, showed that the system loses nothing of its popu- 
larity, and that the citizen soldiers are admirably proficient.— 
A more rare event however was a visit recently paid by the 
Lords of the Admiralty to Sheffield, to see, at the Atlas Works 
in that city, the process of rolling-out metallic plates for ships’ 
sides. Having fallen truly upon an iron age, in which (alas!) 
the grandeur of nations is too apt to be associated with their 
means for attack and defence, there is no choice but to strive 
for perfection in these matters. And though we find it ex- 
tremely difficult to become enraptured or enthusiastic over 
shot and shells and great guns and impervious castings, we 
trust we are not lacking in appropriate pride when we touch on 
the great event of the day. Leaving to others to deduce there- 
from its influence upon Christianity and civilization, wesimply 
proclaim the triumph of these Tubal Cains of Sheffield. They 
actually rolled out, before their astonished Lordships, an iron 
plate that weighed twenty tons, that was nineteen feet in 
length and four in breadth, and that was no less than 
twelve inches thick! Perhaps the Duke of Somerset, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was not far wrong in 
declaring that, if any foreign country should unhappily 
force us into war, we should astonish the world with the 
multiplicity and efficacy of our resources. We believe it; 
as the wooden walls pass off the stage, their place is taken 
by substitutes of equal power. Yet has the intimation 
nothing threatening; the Duke did but echo the universal 
voice of Great Britain, in renouncing an aggressive policy. 
The guardians of our naval strength are slowly but surely 
bringing it up to the new standard. May its efforts be limited 
to defence ! 
Lancashire distress is still a pressing theme. In Ireland, 
Spring appears to have inaugurated hither ona 
large scale. Two steamers of the Dale line (that have arrived 
here during the week) embarked 1200 steerage passengers at 
Queenstown. 





The Polish insurrection is by no means suppressed ; but the 
accounts that come to hand are still excessively uncertain. It 
is announced that the Czar offers a general amnesty and 
improved institutions to his revolted subjects, by way of win- 
ning them back to their allegiance ; so far, the offer is spurned. 
Rumour has it furthermore that France and Austria and 
Great Britain have united in a diplomatic effort to stay the 
devastating war. Ignorant of the particulars, we are not dis- 
posed to anticipate any good results from the attempt.—The 
Sultan has gone to Alexandria, on a visit to the new Viceroy 
of Egypt. Circumstances, of late years, having made the 
British Minister at Constantinople almost a nurse for the tot- 
tering occupant of the Seraglio, we are now told that Sir Henry 
Bulwer endeavoured, and in vain, to prevent the Imperial 
voyage. Some of the articles hereon in London papers, writ- 
ten in mock-heroic style, afe the liveliest of a dull set of essays. 





North and South. 

The reports of the week, though not covering any move- 
ments or actions on a large scale, are decidedly favourable to 
the Unionists. They have achieved successes in several quar- 
ters, which are not balanced by reverses.—The Confederate 
attacks upon Washington, N. C., and Suffolk ‘in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, appear to have been abandoned ; and it is surmised that 
the forces have been thus withdrawn, in order to strengthen 
the line of the Rappahannock threatened continuously by 
General Hooker. Some smart affairs have occurred on the 
Nansemond River, in the course of these proceedings, and we 
read of the capture of aC. S. battery and 250 prisoners in one, 
though without yielding implicit credence.—In the South West, 
there has been considerable activity. Five gunboats and 
three transports, of Admiral Porter's U. S. fleet on the Upper 


And as this small meeting is said to have been composed of | Mississippi, ran the batteries of Vicksburg on the night of the 


16th inst., with the loss only of one of the latter which was 
set on fire and burnt. The squadron then anchored at New 
Carthage, having silenced the C. S. batteries at Warrenton, 





United Kingdom, as though the latter were in a chronic state of| below Vicksburg, on their way down. Iron-clad or pro- 


tected by closely compressed bales of cotton where most vul- 
nerable, these vessels descend without any heavy risk. One 
life alone was lost.—Still another disaster has happened to the 
Southerners; the steamer Queen of the West has been recap- 
tured from them in one of the bayous adjoining the Gulf, and 





raeli, and Gladstone, should alone be sufficient to prove that 


they were at the same time compelled to destroy the Diana, 
one of their recent prizes. 
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From Charleston, nothing —From Murfreesboro, the same. 
_-Southern guerrillas are said to be again in arms in Missovri. 
_The necessity of cultivating grain, in preference to cotton 
and tobacco, is urged upon the Confederates by their local 
guthorities and their press.—These scanty gleanings are all 
that merit record. 

The duration of the war is still a difficult problem ; and the 
North seems to be adapting itself thereto, as though it were 
4 malady sent from Heaven, to which submission must be en- 
forced. We perceive no signs of weariness; but on the other 
hand few signs of a renewed determination to carry on hostili- 
ties with vigour, beyond the circle, that is, of notorious politi- 
cians, the noble army of contractors, and the select few of 
honest and energetic men who really are impelled by patriotic 
impulses. 

To the Loyal League Meetings of the day we cannot there- 
fore attach much importance. That of last Monday, not in 
Madison Square but on its Western side, was attended by 
perhsps ten thousand indifferent lookers-on, though magnified 
in print to fifty thousand. The speakers—and we heard the 
pest of them—could not move their auditors to enthusiasm. 
In addition to the presence for awhile of General Scott, who 
may well be greeted with heartiest applause whenever he 
shows himself to his admiring countrymen, there were but 
two incidents that broke the spell of apathy. The one was 
the appearance of the Express Companies’ gay teams in pro- 
cession ; the other was the singing of national ditties, by pro- 
fessional vocalists, at one of the stands. 

As confirmatory of our belief that the North is not exclu- 
sively devoted to war-making, we note that the shipbuilders 
of this port are not all busied upon national gun-boats. Mr. 
Webb launched, on Saturday last,a magnificent frigate for 
the Italian Government. 


Mr. Laird’s Statement Not Refuted. 

More than once of late we have had occasion to smile at 
the conceit of a certain inevitable G. W. B., who starts up 
in print on every emergency, prompt to settle all knotty points 
—to his own entire satisfaction. Last week, in a fit of reck- 
less patriotism, setting at naught the good of his country and 
the ghost of Lindley Murray, he counselled an attack upon the 
Alabama by Federal gunboats, in any accessible neutral port, 
though we did not observe that the journals, which he favours, 
advocated his bold suggestion. When however Mr. Laird’s 
plain statement in the House of Commons was published—to 
the effect that he had been pressingly solicited by agents of 
the U. 5. Government to build and arm war-steamers for them 
—the transparent initials were not grand enough for the 
crisis, and so Mr. George W. Blunt flew to the rescue in 
proprui persond. He “ made enquiries in the proper quarter,” 
and was “enabled to say that Mr. Laird’s statement is un- 
true.” Compared with G. W. B.’s habitual accuracy in de- 
fining the latitude and longitude and mathematical bearing 
of every point in dispute, there is a concise vagueness in Mr. 
Blunt’s present contradiction, which is viewed by his friends as 
exceedingly suspicious. Again his editorial patrons or pro- 
iégés leave him in the lurch. In an obscure corner, and with- 
out comment, they print his ebullition of annoyance—pretty 
plain proof that they attach more weight to Mr. Laird’s pre- 
cise and open charge, than to Mr. Blunt’s unsuprerted denial. 

But let not Mr. G. W. B. be non-plussed. Thereis still a chance 
forhim. Can he not swear authoritatively, over his initials or 
his name in full, that the U. 8S. Government has sent no 
agents of late to England, to negotiate the purchase of war- 
steamers ? 

The French in Mexico. 

Very shrewd people may be able to digest the olla-podridas 
of news, that reach us from Vera Cruz, from Metamoras, from 
San Francisco. The materials are various, ranging from the 
total defeat of the French before Puebla, with a loss of 8000 
men and 60 guns, to their successful occupation of sundry 
heights that overhang that city and preparations for its 
effective bombardment. Some say that they are about to aban- 
don the expedition, by orders from Paris ; others that they have 
been re-inforced, and are going forward. Inclining to the 
latter opinion, we are still not disposed to cumber our space 
with reports that bear exaggeration on their face. 





The “Vis Sacra” Invaded. 


No event, since the marriage of Tom Thumb, has excited | * 


the New York mind to so intense a degree, as the desecration 
of its pet promenade. This assault was commenced on Thurs- 


day afternoon, and closed pro tempore on Thursday evening. | ad 


We write only to express a hope that the injunction may be 
perpetual, for we take it we have not a solitary reader, igno- 
Tant that for years past a battle has been kept up at Albany 
between a scandalous clique of speculators bent on the job of 
Tunning a rail-road through Broadway, and the body of pro- 
perty-holders along the line. Now the chances have swayed 
this way, now that; but early in the present week , 
the prospect being imminent that the corrupted Le- 
gislature would pass the often-threatened bill, there 
suddenly came new champions upon the field, in the shape of 
the Harlem Rail-Road Company. Permitted by an old clause 
in their Charter to carry their road through the much-contest- 
ed avenue, it was agreed between them and the representa- 
tives of civic wisdom, that the Corporation of the City should 
endow them with formal authority, and that they should imme- 
diately occupy the ground. So it was done. The Common 
Council was secret and active. The Mayor was willing to en- 
counter one evil, in order to stave off a worse—the terms that the 


Harlem Company were to pay being advantageous to the City, 
whereas the Albany clique were literally to pick the city’s 
pockets. The ordinance came out, and men were set to work so 
soon as the ink of Mayor Opdyke’ssignature toit was dry. But 
news of the cowp had reached Albany, and the lawyers imme- 
diately sniffed another feast. Under an injunction from the 
stage-owners, who belong to the Albany clique, the work is 
therefore now stayed, only a small bit of the via sacra being 
torn up. It is known very well that the conflict in reality is 
between two notorious capitalists of this city. We trust they 
will both burn their fingers, and leave Broadway traffic to 
the chances of the future. 


What Are “Shifts and Expedients” ? 
The proverb advices that men should live and learn; and 
certés he, who hath need to use the English tongue in this 
land, may well ask himself whether the meaning of words 
changeth with time and season. Thus our neighbour, the 
Evening Post, commenced an article lately on “ New Cannon 
and Shot,” with an allusion to the “shifts and expedients of 
the British government in searching out the best styles of iron 
ships, ordnance, projectiles, and defences.” At first we ima- 
gined that the whole affair was a squib, inasmuch as the 
second sentence spoke of the “little naval station of 
Shoeburyness,” and all the world knows that Shoeburyness 
is not, never was, and never can be a naval station at all, being 
no better adapted therefor than a hamlet might be on Fire 
Island or Squam Beach. Finding however that the writer’s 
aim was serious, we were driven to one of two conclusions— 
either “ shifts and expedients” is the new-fangled reading for 
trials and experiments, or this is but another of a thousand 
proofs that a jaundiced Anglophobia has settled down upon 
the entire establishment of the Post. There is something gro- 
tesque, it is true, in so small and roundabout an attempt at a 
slur; but Webster's Dictionary, wherein we sought enlighten- 
ment on the subject, supplies an explanation on this point. 
It quotes from Dryden the appropriate line : 
For little souls on little shifts rely. 
‘ei 


Drama. 

Aurora Floyd descended upon this metropolis, on the evening 
of Monday last, at Niblo’s Garden. In the person of Miss Heron, 
Aurora is a magnificent young woman to see, and an astonishing 
young woman to hear; but in herself, Aurora is a very trivial and 








lack of innate refi t and a superabund of masculine 
energy. Her story is vulgar, artificial, and disagreeable. Miss 
Braddon, in the novel, has told that story in an appropriately arti- 
ficial and tedious style, and Mr. Charles Gaylor, in the drama, has 
closely imitated the example of Miss Braddon. That the lady 
should have written such a cheap and tawdry romance is not sur- 
prising—since fluent nonsense is the natural expression of a cheap 
and tawdry mind. That the gentleman should have written a play 
of kindred quality is equally natural—since he has used such mate- 
rial only as is afforded in the romance. It is a proverb with pro- 
vincial agriculturists that “ blood cannot be extracted from a tur- 
nip.’ Another popular axiom represents that “a silk purse can- 
not be made out of a sow’s ear.” By a parity of reasoning I con- 

clude that works of genuine dramatic art cannot be created out of 
the elements of crude fiction. The fundamental defects of Mr. 
Gaylor’s play are defects for which Mr. Gaylor is, in no sense, re- 
sponsible. They consist in the worthlessness of the subject he 
has treated. The experiences of Aurora have neither esthetic nor 
moral value, and Mr. Gaylor has merely made them subservient 
to strong melodramatic effect. In this particular he deserves cre- 
dit for a skilful use of extravagant incidents. His play, indeed, is 
too long—the first two acts being almost superfluous, and the lan- 
guage in general being redundant and prolix—but it is forcibly ef- 
fective in the fourth and fifth acts, and is interesting as a whole. 
It does not, indeed, win our sympathy with its characters, nor 
does it charm us by its suggestions or its sentiments. It makes 
no appeal to our instincts of art; it does not touch our sensibi- 
lities. It merely inspires a mental excitement, similar to that with 
which we might follow the details of a criminal trial. The main 
question is, how will it end? We observe Aurora Floyd under 
three aspects of circumstance. She ie, firstly, a coarse-fibred girl, 
who, having run away from a Parisian boarding-school, to marry 
her father’s groom, has repented her folly and returned to her fa- 


ther’s protection. Here she inspires a sort of mild pity. In the 
second phase, having read a newspaper report of the death of 
her former husband, she b the wife of a Yorkshire 





gentleman, who — to remain in ignorance of the nature 
of that mystery ich, he is aware, overshadows her youth. 
Here she invites censure. Once having thus erred, a true woman 
would never have darkened the life of an innocent man with the 
shadow of her shameful past. Her defence is that she marries to 
ent the iness of her father—a worthy motive, but in- 
sufficient to justify her conduct. Noman deserves happiness who 
would consent to win it by wrongly endangering that of another. 
In the third phase she is imperilled by the reappearance of the 
first husband. The Yorkshire gehtleman, Squire Mellish, has 

vertised for “‘a trainer,” and his wife’s earlier er has se- 
cured the place. Here she wins applause for her energetic pro- 
ceedings. This portion of the story has enabled the dramatist to 
produce his most a effects. The heroine visits James Con- 
yers by night, and pays him money to secure his he ines for 
Aust! Conyers is then shot and robbed, by a semi-idiotic de- 
pendant, Steve Ha . Aurora is subsequently accused of the 
murder, on the testimony of a mischief-maker, Mrs. Powell, who 
has witnessed her midnight interview with Conyers. But a friend 
of the family, © Bulstrade, traces the real murderer, and all 
difficulties are finally = 

These incidents, it will be perceived, are not calculated to de- 
light a refined taste. They do, however, yield sensational ta- 
bleaux. The first of these is at the end of the third act, from which 
point the play is a series of es effects. 

Miss Heron's acting is weak and commonplace, except in the 
fourth act, where, in the altercation with Conyers, she is enabled 
to work herself into a paro of mingled pony and rage, Those 
who have carefully studied the methods of this actress are aware 
she does not achieve her triumphs by delineating character. Her 

rsonal magnetism is the secret of her power. The only plays 
fn which she is fitted to succeed are those which abound in emo- 
tional conflicts. Hence her pre-eminent excellence in “ Camille.” 
The drama of “ Aurora Floyd” yields her very few and very in- 
sufficient SS It jis enough to say that she improves 

all. e 





them of her performance, however, is marred by 
her disagreeable practice of whining and sobbing—a practice, 


absurd female. Her character is remarkable for nothing save a| 77; 


which, for aught I know, may indicate fiery genius, but which 
certainly produces an unpleasant effect on the listener. 
It re to be said that this drama is duced with 
and elegant scenery, and that all its principal rts are well sus- 
tained. The most perfect performances are those of Miss Mary 
Wells, as Mrs. Powell, Mr. Harry Pearson as John Mellish, Mr. 
George Jamison, as Steve Hargrave.—*“ Aurora mat. is soon to 
give place to “ The Duke’s Motto.” The change will be a grateful 
one. Itis, by the way,stated that an original adaptation of the same 
French piece, Le Bossu, has been made by Mr. Gaylor, and will be 
played, under a different name, at Wallack’s. 
I turn from this pageant of life to the solemn presence of the 
great Destroyer. A telegraphic m from Boston, published 
here on Thursday —+— announced the death of William Rufus 
Blake. The news has dened all hearts, for all knew him, and 
his presence was delightful to all. As an actor, Mr. Blake held the 
first place in popular esteem, and a very high place in the estima- 
tion of contemporary criticism. He was a genuine humourist, a 
entleman of varied talents and accomplishments, a natural artist 
f not a polished one, genial and > every-day life, brilliant 
in his professional career. That career has extended over a period 
of forty-one years. Mr. Blake first appeared at Halifax, his native 
city, in 1822, playing The Prince of Wales in “ Richard [1f.” : his last 
appearance was made at the Boston theatre, on Tuesday evening 
last, as Sir Peter Teazle. He had, in the meantime, played success- 
fully in almost every line of business known to the dramatic art. 
He won a reputation that will become historic. His eccentric 
figure, his peculiar walk, his handsome and expressive face, his 
sweet, rich voice, his pathos, his remarkably humourous play of 
feature—all these, and more, make up the quaint image which will 
dwell forever in the memory of those who have enjoyed—what, 
alas! can never be enjoyed — delight ot seeing him upon 
the stage that he adorned. His life has closed prematurely in its 
fifty-eighth year. For cach one of us, sooner or later, the black 
curtain must fall, the lights must be put out. This we know—but 
it is none the less difficult to realize that such a bright spirit has 
indeed passed forever from this world. Peace be with him! 
An interesting occasion at the Winter Garden must not be for- 
otten here, though I can give it but a passing mention. Mr. 
| peri Barret has appeared at that theatre as Ruy Blas, in 
M. Fechter’s ti y, 8o entitled, and has displayed to emir ent ad- 
vantage his talents as an artist. The play is comprised in 
three acts, and is written partly in blank verse and partly in prose, 
Its story is romantic, its atmosphere that of genius and poetry. 
In construction it is somewhat incomplete, but in spirit and in 
style it is uncommonly pose and powerful. Ruy B 
Spanish youth, who is ambitious, and who loves the Spanish Queen 
elect. In an hour of desperation he becomes the servant of the 
Queen’s enemy, who lifts him to rank and power, and then essays 
to use him as an instrument for her destruction. This scheme is 
defeated by Ruy, who, in the Queen’s presence, destroys their com- 
monenemy. Subsequently, in despair at the Queen's displeasure, 
he drinks poison and dies at her feet. There is something very 
noble and pathetic in these old-time tales of devotion, nor can any 
commonp! actor interpret the spirit of euch a one as this. Mr. 
Barret is one of the few actors who display natural sympathy 
with poetic delicacy and refi it of ch ter, and he interprets 
that of Ruy Blas with dignity, tenderness, and grace. 

I add a few items of theatrical news which will interest profes- 
sional readers. 

Miss Angela Sefton, daughter of that estimable actor Mr. John 
Sefton, of Wallack’s company, made her first appearance at the 
French theatre, in New Orleans, on the 23rd of March. She played 

elena, in “* Robert le Diable,” with credit to her talents and her 

She continues to act with the French company.—It ap- 
that the coming summer is not to be cheered by the accus- 

omed presence of the Florences. They are playing, just now, in 
New England, but are, it is stated, to sail for Europe, on the 27th 
of May. Success and happiness attend them!—Professor Hows, 
of this city, whom readers of this paper will pleasantly remember as 
at one time its dramatic editor, has been giving Miscellaneous Read- 
ings, in Boston, and—as a matter of course—with success.—An- 
other agreeable fact to record is the reappearance, at the Stadt 
Theatre, of Madame Methua Scheller, who played there, on Thurs- 
day oe as Frederika, in *‘ The Lyreman and his Foster 
Child.” e Scheller i = uliar sweetness of character, 
and her acting is natural aa ning.—Another foreign actress 
of peculiar merit is Mile. Anna Hamburg, who takes her Benefit 
at French theatre, on Thursday evening next. May the roses 
bloom in her pathway ! MERCUTIO. 
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Facts and Faucies. 


The Princess Louis of Hesse (Princess Alice of England) 
ve birth to a daughter, at Windsor Castle, on the 5th inst. 
The Queen was present. Mother and child are “ doing well.” 
————The Norwich Gates have been formally presented to 
the Prince of Wales, at Sandringham, and were accepted by 
H. R. H. inav ious —_ — —Levées and Draw- 
ing-Rooms, in f of her Majesty, are to be held at Buck- 
ham Palace in May and June, by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales —————-Mr. Hoare, who pulled stroke-oar in the 
Oxford boat that won the annual University race on the 28th 
ult., has occupied the same honourable post for three succes- 
sive years, and has been the winner on each occasion, 
Mr. Gladstone has been thrown from his horse in the Park, 
and severely but not dangerously hurt. Recollection of Sir 
Robert Peel’s sad fate caused a strong sensation in town when 
the accident was d Luck has come back to 
Mr. Ten Broeck. He has won two races lately in England. 
————The poet Rogers once said to a lady—* How desira- 
ble it is, in “ ene have presence of mind?” “ Yes,” she 
replied, “ but I would rather have absence of body.” —— 
A contemporary, reporting the recent attack on Charleston, 
thus accounts for the difficulties of the gunboat Passaic : 
“ The only trouble with the Passaic was the protrusion of a 
bold head in the turret, which prevented one of the slides of 
her port stopper from opening. A cold chisel and an hour's 
application of the hammer remedied this obstruction.” 
It must have been “a bold head” indeed that could en- 
counter an hour’s application of cold chisel and ham- 
mer. Probably a head was intended 
It is stated in print that Piccolomini, jealous of the celebrity 
of Patti, is about to return to the lyric stage ——————Lord 
Ebury has given notice of his intention to move that, where- 
ever the population amounts to 10,000, church livings shall be 
augmented to £300 a year.————The old ramparts of Bom- 
bay are being demolished. Sleep has been called 
Death’s counterfeit. The counterfeit, however, is, in this case, 
generally preferred to the genuine article —-——A decision 
with regard to the competition for a new fagade to the Duomo 
at Florence has been made. The Committee decline to award 
the first three premiums, and have given the three minor ones 
to designs by Signor Cappi. of Turin, Falcini, of Florence, 
and M. W. Petersen, 0! Jenmark.————Mirabeau, when 
asked by a friend, which was the better, the single or the mar- 
ried state, replied, “‘ Whichever resolution you come to, re- 
pentance wil follow."—————The English revenue, for the 


year ending March 31st, was £70,603,861, potter Ly. increase 
year.— 














of almost a million as compared with the preced 
—tThe Countess Guiccioli, now sixty years of age, is re- 

rted to be writing a life of Byron. —General Neal 
Dow, (U. S.,) well known as the author of the Maine Liquor 
Law, was, says the New Orleans Picayune, recently sued in 
a court in that city, by Bradish Johnson, for removing from 
his plantation a quantity of sugar, silverware, &c., without 
the plea of “military necessity.” Judgment was rendered 








the officer, for $1,454 The Anglo-African pre- 
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THE ALBION. 














dicts that the t General who will conquer the South and 
reduce her white people to subjection, will be a dlack man. 
The poet Gray epitomized ape ge £4 these words: 

“To find one’s self business is the great art of life. The secret 
of happiness is to be constantly employed.” Bishop 
Clark, of Rhode Island, recently closed a sermon as 
follows: “Blow from the South, O winds of God, and 
bring us tiding of reconciliation and love! Blow from the 
North, O winds of God, and carry back the message of fra- 
ternity and peace. Scatter the darkness, roll away the clouds, 
and give unto us all once more the sunshine of tranquil rest ! 
Under the shadow of thy wings we make our refuge. 0 God, 
give us peace |” Letters from Turin n mention 
the probable retirement of Count de , the 
sole motive being his state of health. 
Goethe said that Byron came by his best verses as a woman 
comes by her handsome children; accidentally, and not by 
thinking of them. The Record says that Mr. Serjeant 
Shee is to be raised to the judicial bench, and adds that no 
Catholic has hitherto been promoted to that in England. 
————tThe Moniteur de l Armée \ately con’ an — 
notice of a distinguished and well-known general, in which it 
was mentioned that the deceased was le pére de ses enfants. 
The following day, however, this latter notice was altered into 
seize enfants, “ ess” being a misprint.— The date of the 
end of this world has at last been satisfactorily ascertained. 
We are to collapse in the year 1886. An ancient prediction 
says that when St. George shall the Lord, when St. 
Mark shall raise Him, and St. John shall assist at His Ascen- 
sion, the end of the world will come. In the year 1886 it will 
happen that Good Friday falls on St. George’s day, Easter 
Sunday on St. Mark’s day, while Holy Thursday, or on 
day, will be the feast of St. John the Baptist. —The 
Church is anxious to receive the on of Bishop Co- 
lenso. Dr. Milman, it is said, when asked his opinion upon 
the Bishop's recent work on the Pentateuch, remarked tha‘ 
the bishop appeared to be very well up in “ Numbers,” but 
that he dla not understand “ Exodus.”——-———Dean Swift 
was the author of a good definition of style: “ Proper words 
in proper places.” There are ten important military 
schools in France, under the charge cf the Minister of War. 
Professor Winchell, State Geologist of Mic! , Te 
rts that the whole central area of that State, embracing 
700 square miles, is underlaid by coal seams, ran in thick- 
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ness from three to five feet. Mines have been o in seve- 
ral places.— “Whenever I have h chess,” said 
Charles James Fox, “ it has been as a lover hates his mistress.” 


————Some of the farmers of New Jersey are turning 
their attention to the cultivation of tobacco.— We 
are told that Mrs. Fanny Kemble, in a burst of admira- 
tion and generosity, has given Mr. Fechter all her father’s 
stage toweley. This handsome and flattering present includes 
a peculiar collar, worn by the great Kemble, in Hamlet. 














Mr. Malcolm Cameron has received the intment of Asso- 
ciate Queen’s Printer, at Quebec. rinters in Lon- 
don have celebrated the publication of the sermon of Mr. 
Spurgeon, the “ Sensation Preacher.” A has 


e “ 

been solemnized between Joslyn, Lord Muncaster, Con- 
stance, second daughter of Edmund L’ and Lady 
Harriet of Tynte ge, county Leitrim, and niece of the Earl 
of Scarborough. Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell have 

8 for t thi —y fscl ntific periment. = 
dens, am, for the pu’ of scien‘ ex 

use has been devised. for ph 


A new use has been otography. London ship- 
hs of the eee dy 
they 








owners now take pho’! 
articles, so as to facilitate apprehension should 

scond. Bulwer Lytton remarks that “in every city, 
town, and street, and lane, there are bustling, | 

less persons, who thrust themselves into public concerns, 
with a loud Lee ary that they = pe oy by the de- 
sire of public ; they mistake their fidgetiness for philan- 
throp me oo direction of the Admiralty the ancient 
Royal. State barge, built at Deptford Dockyard in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, has been removed from the storehouse, and 
is ordered to be renovated and re-decorated for the purpose 
of being forwarded to Virginia Water. The barge is a curious 
but interesting specimen of early naval architecture, contain- 
ing a large dining saloon ; and, notwithstanding its , the 
timbers are found to be fectly sound. Miss et 
Hosmer, sculptor by profession, and fox-hunter by taste, lately 











challenged an En man to ride a steeple-chase against her 
over the Roman Cam The publ account says :— 
Miss Hosmer rode well, and took all her leaps, stone walls, 


rails, and hurdles hag’ | uckily, and led until near the win- 
ning post, when Mr er’s jockeyship overcoming his gal- 
lantry, he called on his horse, and came in a winner. 
At the annual Regatta of the N. Y. Yacht Club, which is to 
take place on the second Thursday in June, the competitors 
are to be handicapped by a competent Committee. This isa 
novelty, and will give fresh interest to the matches. 

A long article in another part of to-day’s paper, speaks of Mr. 
Scott's memorial to the Prince Consort as designed to be 300 
fee thigh. We observe that Mr. Scott, in a letter to the Times, 
correc 8 this statement, adding that the height of the memor- 
ial wul be 150 feet. 








———_@———— 


THE FEMALE ON THE PLATFORM. 


Somebody has said that a woman’s name should appear in 
rint but twice—when she is married and when she dies. 
iss Anna E. Dickinson, of ong nants ey of the 
contrary opinion, as likewise are Henry Ward Beecher and 
Senator Morgan, who countenanced a female of that name, 
night before last, in indecencies of h which would have 
d a pot-house brawler of the other sex. Governor 
Buckingham was greatly assisted in his Republican majorities 


by the stum es of Miss Dickinson, and the male Loyal 


Leaguers of New York, — er in the Cooper Insti- 
tute to be instructed in loyalty by glib-tongued and fresh- 
faced woman. On the whole, it must be admitted that she did 
no injustice to her theme or to her audience. She was the 
right thing in the t wy The —— was = a 
of the speaker, ju 4 its cheers ; speaker quite w: 

of her parvenil ju by the sentiments which she emitted. 
These were, as might have been ex , the coarse ribaldry 
of men uttered with the volubility of a woman, the thousan 
times refuted slanders of cam) orators re-asserted with 
feminine effrontery, the hack arguments of male politicians 
reiterated in tones an octave higher, the falsehoods of the war 
committee set off with the sneers of a b 


virago. 
There is certainly a prejudice among sensible men and wo- | ; 
advanced 


men against such exhibitions as this. But even 

thinkers like John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, who ad- 
vocate for woman an equal share in the discussions and pri- 
vileges and rights of ——— would probably resent the 
idea that hooped skirts, embroidered and 
chatelaines should secure an audierce for impudence or give 
immunity to ignorance and folly. Like the German 

who amazed his class by proposing to “ pass lightly over fif- 


eS eer ere ven with incoherent 
vered herself of an opinion upon every general, every 
battle, policy, the politics and of the nation. She 
abused ellan, she abused , She abused 
On the other hand, she eulogized Fremont, and considered 
Ben. Butler as on the whole superior in the civic virtues to 
W The abolitionists ived copious 
spi ings of the bergamot of her adulation, The Democrats 
enjoyed her contumely. She had an opinion about the 
Those who resisted it would see stars ; those who didn’t would 
attain beatitude. She disclosed ethnological leanings —“ the 
country could only be saved by the negro.” What salt is to 
bacon, the negro would be to the decaying state. Being a wo- 
man unsexed, she was in favour of inciting insurrections: 
“ When we are fighting the devil,” says Miss Dickinson, “I 
am glad to hear that an _ insurrection has broken 
out in hell”—and the Rev. Mr. Beecher and Senat 
ee ay ty platform, and the Lo Leaguers on the 
es, broke out in “ tremendous app! ” The consum- 
mation invoked with such glib profanity means nothing, or it 
— | wy gind + ag Se destruction. It is Oyen 
who w of it; it is the “ Loyal Leaguers” who 
would be glad of it, and who applaud a woman when she 
prays for such a fate to come upon southern women, matron, 
and maid. “She was cheered to the echo,” says the Tribune, 
_ o her humane and patriotic sentiments made a good im- 
ion » 


Pp i 

Mirrors, it has been said, are unlike women, inasmuch as 
they reflect without speaking, while women are apt to 
speak without reflecting; but Miss Dickinson in speaking 
mirrored her audience. Divested of the grace of her sex as 
they of the humanity of theirs, stripped of the gentleness and 
charity and pure mindedness of woman as they of the dignity 
and sobriety and wisdom of men, she unsexed and they with- 
out sense, the exhibition was one which no woman of refine- 
ment and no man of good sense could witness without blush- 
ing for their kind. It is impossible to take a more charitable 
view of the matter than this. Shall we say that some thousand 
men with beards assembled to hear a person without a beard 
pour forth a stream of foolish loquacity! But even parrots 
are not held guiltless when they blaspheme. Their necks are 
wrung in the interest of domestic morality. And when a 
woman with the same measure of moral responsibility rattles 
on with such odious and inhuman sentiments, she can expect 
little less immunity.—V. Y. World, April 23. 


——_—__——————— 


Obituary. 


Lorp WATERPARK.—This Irish peer died on the 7th in his 
70th year. He was the son of the first baron (created 1792), 





and snarried, in 1837, the youngest Gangpee of the first Vis- | 5th 


count Anson and sister of the Earl of field. Lord Wa- 
terpark succeeded his father in 1830, and was a Lord in Wait- 
ing to the Queen from 1846 to 1852, and from January of the 
succeeding year to Feb., 1858. From June, 1859, to Dec., 
1861, he was Lord of the Bedchamber to the late Prince Con- 
sort. He is succeeded by his son, the Hon. Henry Anson, 
who was born in 1839. 


Lorp Soenpeen— leary Mentngne Upton, Viscount 


-| Templetown, whose death, in 64th year, was recorded in 


last week’s Albion, was the only son of the first viscount, his 
mother oes been the only daughter of the fifth Earl of 
Sandwich. He succeeded his father in 1846. The family is 
descended from Mr. Henry Upton, who represented Carlow in 
Parliament during the reign of Charles I. As the deceased 
peer was somereied, the title has descended to his brother, 
the Hon. George Frederic Upton, who was lieutenant-colonel 
of the Coldstream Guards from 1855 to 1858, in which latter 
year he was made major-general. Hed ed himself at 


the battle of the Alma, and was wounded at Inkerman. His | Pré 


lordship was nominated a C.B. in 1855, and was decorated 
with the insignia of the ion of Honour in the following 
year. He has represented Antrim since May, 1859. 


A. Eee, Taz Artist.—Mr, Augustus , Royal Acade- 
mician, died at Algiers on the 26th ult. Mr. was born in 
1817, and in 1838 first exhibited at the Academy. His pro- 
ductions early attracted attention, and in 1848 he was elected 
an “associate.” In 1844 he executed his well known picture, 
“ Gil Blas exchanging Rings with Camilla,” and in 1850 what 
pena red his best picture, in which Peter the 
Great sees Catherine, his future empress, for the first time. In 
1857 Mr. Egg was selected to arrange the gallery of modern 
paintings at the Manchester Exhibition. was very much 
esteemed among men of letters and artists, and had acquired 
a reputation for excellence as an amateur actor. 


Cou. Oates, A Connavent Ranoer.—Lieut.-Col. J. P. 
Oates, K.H., K.C., formerly of the 88th , died on the 4th 
at Kensington, in his 96th . He ipally served with 
~ _ distinguished Sines to Ge Wonk 
tury accompanied t sti regiment to est 
Indies, where he was twice severely wounded. He was also 
with it in Egypt, and throughout the Peninsular war, where 
he was present at almost every siege or battle. At Talavera 
he was wounded in the head by the bursting of a shell. At 
Badajos he captured the Picurina, a formidable French re- 
doubt; but such was the storm of the enemy’s grapeshot that 
out of fifteen officers in Oates’s storming party, only one es- 

unhurt. At Orthes he was again severely wounded. 

en a long peace had succeeded to a long war, Col. Oates 

neither sold ‘his commission, nor ever attained the rank of 
General. - 


Mr. Tuomas Powe.tt.—Mr. Thomas Powell, the well- 
known colliery proprietor of South Wales, died suddenly on 
the 24th ult., at his residence, the Gaer, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, in his 88d year. He was the owner of 16 collieries, and 
had about 6,000 people in his employ. He was probably the 
largest coal exporter in the world, and an idea of the immense 
resources of his works may be ed from the fact that he 
shipped last year not less than 700,000 tons. He had been 
connected with the South Wales coal trade for haifa ——. 


4 |and his career affords another instance of what may 


effected by talent and industry. 


At Dublin, Lt. Gen. J. Paterson, Col. Commandant of the Ist 
Battn. of the 60th He entered the service in 1799, and saw 
abundant fighting.—At Devonport, Admiral John Carter, a Lieut. 

in the Leviathan at —I 


mas, Bart., of Cadwe! uw, the entered the Navy in 1795.— 
In London, Vice-Adm. W. G. Courtenay.—At Fenham, Rear-Am. 
John Shepherd.—At Southampt G l Sir G. L. Goldie, 
K.C.B., Colonel of the 35th Regt. He entered the army in 1803, 
and served in the Peninsula from 1809 until 1813. He wasseverely 
wounded in the Pyrenees by a musket ball, which | in his 
lungs, and which was long considered mortal.—At 








, Mary, the widow of the late Samuel Paynter, and 
Seer rramddsachier i Wilihass Poa, in her 70h Year+! Corfe, 


teen centuries,” Miss Dickinson skimmed lightly over the| A. 


Franklin. | £*?*. 


n London, Admiral Sir John Lo-| to 





J. 8. Y 
. Whimper, R.N.—Sir Charles Aldis, formerly one 
Surgeons at Norman Cross Barracks.—At Llanvair, Levett 
late in H.M.’s 44th —In Dublin, W. La 
Esq., late 41st —At Weston-super-Marc, Col. R. 


Vicars, late H.M.’s 55th —Col. B late 3d Ki 
Light Dragoous.—at Paris, pt. Brooke late of H.M.'s Sth 


Bite 


in the garrison of 


Appointuents. 
Richard Reade, ., now British Vice-Consul at , to 
HLM. Vice-Consul at .—H. P. White, Boy now 
Vice-Consul, to be H.M. Vice-Consul at Cyprus.—The Hon. 
Rev. W. J. Brodrick, M.A., to be Dean of Exeter. 


draft. | —Major-Gen. 1-4 ~ Negemmeeed of the 1st Infantry 


EEE 





Arup. 

Montreal papers announce that the 47th regt. is to 
that city about the 15th May next, for Kingston, where 
relieve the 62nd, under orders for Quebec. The 60th Ri 
now in the latter garrison, are to take the place of the 47 
The 68rd, it is also said, is to proceed from London, C. W., 
K .——We regret to learn that a military riot occurred 
at N. S., last week, ee eee 
ling of a soldier a few evenings ireteumy. Sev: houses 
were torn down, and a man was killed, before the riot could be 
yer by a detachment of the — Artillery ——Lt. Col, 

rdon, 17th regt., is gazetted a Colonel——The Canadian 
Premier has stated that the Government would accept 100,000 


could not clothe more than 25,000——The 29th reat. is or. 
dered from Glasgow to Ireland, and will be stationed for the 
present at Newry, relieving 2nd batt. 19th——A grand re- 
view of Volunteers took place on the Sussex downs, near 
oe. on Easter Monday. They mustered to the number 
of 20,000. This field day was the most successful of any on 
a large scale in which they have yet distinguished themselves, 
Major Genl. Lord W. Paulet commanded. 


Wak Orrice, April 7.—15th Ft, Ens Savage to be Lt, bp,v 

Beere, who ret; Aubrey D. Broughton, to be Ens, b p; 16th, B. 

Ouseley Brownrigg, to be Ens,b p, v Robinson, transf to 20th; 

100th, Capt Cook to be Maj, b p, v Bush, who ret: Lt Davi 

to be Capt, b p; Ens Clarke, to be Lt, w p, v Wallis, sw 

for being absent without leave; Ens Lyon and Kersteman to be 

Sts b 95 SenbGndes Lowry to be Ene, & p; R. Barclay, to be Ens, 
a Mild- 


H 


soPs 


w p.—In consequence of deaths rted elsewhere : Li-Gen 
may Fane, to be Gen; Maj-Genls W. Booth, and R. Greaves, to be 
Lt-Genls ; Cols Galloway, 70th J. 


C B, to be Maj-Genls; con®, Harris, F. P. Nott, and Allan, 
Atcherley ; 80th Regt, to be Lt-Cols in the Army. 


Navy. 

Tue Loss or tHe “ OrPHEvs.”—This sad event occurred 
on the Manakaon Bar, New Zealand, on the 7th of February. 
Commodore Burnett and Commander Burton were both lost. 
The telegram from Suez sets the lost down at 22 officers and 
157 men, the survivors 8 officers and 62 men. The 
was a fine screw corvette of 1706 tons, 400 horse-power (no- 
minal); she mounted 21 guns, and her regular complement of 

men, and — should have been 275. She was com- 

of October, 1861, and left England for 

North America at the time when the Trent affair caused so 

much excitement. The full particulars will probably reach 
us next week. _ 

Rear-Adml. Austin, C.B., is nominated Admiral Superin- 
tendent of Malta Dockyard, y. Codrington, C.B.—The fol- 
lowing ships are ordered to be fi for commission: the 

ncess , 73, at Devonport; Leander, 39, at Sheerness ; 

Valorous, 16, at Devonport; Owracoa, 23, at Portsmouth; Ca- 

niente, oh Woolwich ; Cossack, 20, at Sheerness; Archer, 
00) 





13, at lwich; Wasp, 13, at Portsmouth ; Lyra, 9, at Ports- 
mouth ; Reeruit,'6, at Chatham; Bulldog, 6, at “4 
Salamander ; Dee, 1, at Woolwich; and the 


dies; the Archer proceeds to the coast of Africa to re- 

eve the Brisk ; the Pandora to the same station.——The FVi- 
rago, 6, has been suddenly despatched from Devonport to the 
coast of Morocco, in consequence of the disturbances there.— 
The command of the royal yacht Victoria and Albert has been 
conferred, as antici on Prince Leiningen, who has been 
succeeded on the Magicienne by Capt. Armytage— 
The Defence, 18, iron-cased, is at Portsmouth. It is expected 
that her officers and crew will be turned over to the Hector, 32, 
new 1ron-clad, and that she will then be placed in the steam- 
reserve of the first-class——The Firebrand, 6, has arrived 
home from the Mediterranean, to be paid off——The Alecto, 
3, has sailed for the 8. E. coast of America——The Racoon, 
22, comes out to the West Indies, to fill up the time until 
Prince Alfred is ready to join her.—Capt. Cracroft, C.B., in 
command of the Aboukir, has been ordered to hoist a broad 

dant as © dore of the second class, at Port 
Jamaica, and Commodore Dunlop, C.B., is to return to = 
land by packet.——Capt. od now in command of the 
Coastguard ship Colossus, in and Roads, succeeds Capt. 
the Hon. J. W. 8. Sp as C dore of the second class, 
Sue usr aotme tlgaan Dacres has decided upon 
e ras p, and she has consequen 

been ordered to Spithead from the Mediterranean. heenad. 
miral Yelverton will, therefore, bably hoist his on 
board the Revenge.——Capt. Sir W. 8. Wiseman, Bart., it 
is reported, hoist a broad pendant on board the Leander and 
proceed to the Australian station, the command of which has 
been so lamentably rendered vacant by the death of Commo- 
dore Burnett, C.B——Mr. Beeby, Dep. Accountant-Gen. of 
the Navy, succeeds Sir R. M. Bromly as Accountant-Genl. 


APPOINTMENTS. \Hon F A Foly, Flag-Capt to Adml 
Yelverton; May, ry Rn Seccombe, 4 Hannibal.—Comms: 
Grubbe, to Jasewr; Phelps, to Victory; W H Anderson, to For- 
hound, Derma, to Hannibal; ap to Geyser; Coxon, 
cissus.—Lieuts: Shaspe (coms to Investigator; Hornby, to Er 
| cellent ; Fare, to Hogue; Challie, to Formidable; Beger’'te Bos 
bey 71 ; 7 —. to — = ; Twisden, a 
| fle tton, to Canopus; Mayow, to Archer; Price to Aboukir; Mal- 
| lett, Walsh,’ Hassall, and Hon A'R 


, 6, at 
Snipe, 6, at Sheerness——The Valorous is destined fi 
Eastin for the 








S Denison, to Hannibal; Eng- 
land, to Meeanee; , to Sparrow; A L Nugent, F-L to Rear- 
Adm! Austin; Borlase, to L Atkinson and Gambier, 


; L At 

; De Roebeck, F Lt to Adm! Yelverton. : 
H H Smith and Finucane (addl), to Meander; Llewellyn, to Archer; 
Cruice, to 4 — Tees W Grant, Secy to Rear-Adml Austin; 
Pooley, to Valorous; Ritter, to Ajaz; Whitehouse (addl), to Pre 
sident; Wickham (addl), to Colossus; Webb, to Harrier. 


Promotions.—In consequence of deaths, as above, Rear-Admis 

Greville, Sir B Macnamara, and Lord —. Paulet. to be Vice- 

" Rear-Adms.—Vice- 
pension. 


Adms; 
Admi Gre 





:; Hutton and ——y 
receives the vacant £ 
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Sine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The Managers having divided their annual show into Sec- 
tions—no less in the catalogue than in the arrangement of the 
Gallery—it will be convenient to follow their example, and 
begin with the beginning. 

Strangely enough, the first nine of the works here set forth 
are pretentious in size, though specific notice of each would 
be out of place. We pause therefore imprimis at no. 4, Fifty- 
sizth Street, near Central Park, by Mr. Thorndike, mainly to 
express surprise at the selection of such a subject. What can 
be more depressing, and what less picturesque, than a lot in 
the outskirts of this city? You know it, reader—the rocky 
little mound with scant herbage, the shapeless shanty, the un- 
fortunate cows, the frowzy sheep, between whom and the soil 
there is affinity of neutral tint. Animals, within even so dreary 
an enclosure as this, might indeed, under the brush of a Bon- 
hecr or an Ansdell, ruminate and chew the cud with delecta- 
tion to the spectator’s eye. But here the title is literally ful- 
filled, —it is Fifty-Sixth Street, to all intents and purposes— 
and we must own that the “lot” has not fallen in plea- 
sant places, though the artist has managed with considerable 
skill his air and light, those frequent stumbling-blocks whether 
the subject be happy or otherwise.—Mr. De Haas’s Wreckers, no. 
5, hangs immediately below ; and, though a ship ashore, with 
boat-loads of human sharks hastening to their prey, be not in 
itself a very exhilarating object, there is here so much “ life 
in the ocean wave” and so much transparency, that the bruised 
spirit recovers from the deadening influence of the 
“Jot,” and the critical eye refuses to be annoyed by 
a certain substitution of white lead for sea-scum or 
foam. Mr. De Haas is a very spirited marine painter.— 
If you should stumble into Mr. Bierstadt’s adjoining 
Mountain Brook, no. 6, you would probably wet your feet 
there also, to say which is a compliment to the artist's fidelity. 
It were another thing to guess at your success, if you should 
attempt to master all his curious details of the inner forest, to 
reconcile all his crossing lines of fallen timber with the con- 
ventional doctrine about the curve of beauty, and to seek for 
oneness of effect amid so much matter. For ourselves we pre- 
fer Mr. Bierstadt as seen on the opposite wall of this section, 
in no. 35, North Fork of the Platte, Nebraska. There his touch is 
singularly crisp. There he has transcribed or composed a 
dashing landscape—we use the word advisedly—and treated 
it in a dashing and effective manner. And it is worth while, 
by way of striking contrast, to compare this latter with the 
picture next it on its right, A Hamlet in Normandy, no. 42, by 
Mr. J. F. Cole. The poverty of material here, the lowness of 
tone, the simplicity of treatment, are the very reverse of Mr. 
Bierstadt’s. He is all sparkle; Mr. Cole all repose. Were 
the couple thus forced into contact by the hanging Commit- 
tee, as affording symbols—on the one side, of the dazzling 
destiny of the West—and on the other, of the irredeemable 
oppression, which, they believe, overhangs all European 
cottages? This is quite possible. 

Let us back to the first wall, and express a hope that Mr. 
Wenzler, whose portrait of Dr. Berrian looks down upon us 
in no. 71, may become in time the American Denner. Is this 
hisaim? Where else could lead his minutest finish of life- 
size heads—he being by the way almost the sole exhibitor, 
whose works indicate continued and thoughtful labour? Dash 
and brilliancy bring more rapid returns in fame and patron- 
age, and slow processes are out of date. Perhaps the Com- 
mittee does not care to have examples of conscientious work 
brought too vividly under public notice; Mr. Wenzler’s 
specimens of it are generally assigned to an elevated 
position.—Again, nos. 8 and 9 ought really wo have changed 
places. The latter, by Mr. Edwin White, Sabbath of the Emi- 
grants, is a large oil sketch of a flat-boat floating down stream, 
the while a minister reads prayers to a couple of varied 
groups of listeners. It is clever enough in its way; but so 
unwrought that it might properly be termed a study or de- 
sign ; and moreover an unduly large portion of the canvas is 
devoted to sky and water and boat, roughed-in with exceed- 
ing nonchalance. Why therefore it should be thrust into so 
conspicuous.a position one cannot imagine, unless Academi- 
cians have an er-officio claim to preference. On the other 
hand, perched above these rudimental emigrants, hangs no. 8, 
by Mr. Fredericks, that Scene from Macheth, wherein, having 
“done the deed” upon Duncan, the murderer pauses between 
the royal couch and that of the grooms. The theme is a sug- 
gestive one, and so handled that the picture invites much 
closer examination than it can receive. It is lustrous in colour 
and werm in tone, and elaborated with such evident care, that 
one longs to be at close quarters with it, albeit a rush-strewn 
floor and less of gorg in apparel and furniture might 
be more historically and esthetically appropriate, than the 
Tichness lavished around. 

In Sunrise at Narragansett, no. 10, by Mr. Haseltine, you 
will note another—and an extremely good one—of the popular 
sea-side bits of the day, made up of a foreground of rock and 
beach, with a translucent wave of emerald about to break, a 
back ground of smooth sea, and a sun just hazed sufficiently 
to be endurable to the sight. Why don’t some of these able 
long-shore-men diversify the view alittle, try water for their 
foreground, and take for middle distance all the infinite modi- 
fication of form whereof terra firma is susceptible ?—The comic 
vein of Mr. Beard is inexhaustible. It is seen again in no. 
141, Jealousy, a neat bit of animal painting. Two hares are 
fondly rubbing noses in a copse, at which spectacle the Othello, 
erect on hind legs and peeping covertly, manifests disgust in 
“rand attitude.—No 15, Kauterskill Clove, by Mr. Gifford, is 





simply a proof that bird's-eye views are ill-adapted for pictures, 
even when a masterly hand undertakes them.—There 
is much originality and much promise for the future 
in Mr. La Farge, who plays daringly with colours 
in no. 21, Flowers in a Lacquer Bowl—Mr. J. G. 
Brown, exhibits no. 22, Curling, a Scottish Game, at Central 
Park ; and individualizes and characterizes well in his heads 
and figures, grouped upon the ice and intent upon the national 
sport.—The most unsympathetic of mortals must stay ‘awhile 
before no. 27, Heart's Ease, by Mr. Dana. It represents a 
young and pallid girl propped up by pillows on her sick-bed, 
and playing languidly with a bunch of flowers. Not over- 
much finished, and showing perhaps more tenderness of feel- 
ing than of touch, it tells its human story well, and will find 
many admirers.—So also with no. 34, by Mr. Lang, The Sol- 
dier’s Widow, a specially good example of the sentimental 
school, with a certain accordance about it of subject 
and treatment, which is readily recognized but is 
not easily described. It is the old story, suggested 
anew by the war ; an infant nearly nude lies in a cradle playing 
with its father’s sword, and the lone young mother sits dis- 
consolately by. The modelling and flesh tints of the child 
are excellent—Does Mr. Leutze, in no. 48, a Cabinet 
Portrait, exemplify what we have hinted above as to Acade- 
micians’ rights to foremost places? For no other reason could 
this equestrian slip of the brush be made to challenge notice, 
as it does. Non omnia possumus omnes; Mr. Leutze is an ar- 
tist of distinguished and acknowledged merit, and known for 
his versatility. But he is not a Landseer; not even an Alfred 
de Dreux, whose mock-heroic steeds caracole so brilliantly on 
canvas. The hanging Committee would have done Mr. 
Leutze a service, had they suspended this rocking-horse from 
the highest nail and in the darkest corner.—-We turn from it with 
sincerest pleasure, to greet the poet Longfellow admirably ren- 
dered in no. 53, one of Mr. Healy’s large three-quarter-length 
portraits. He contrives, in his fine though rapid manner, to 
catch all the personality of his sitters. 

Three conspicuous landscapes fix the eye in the Second 
Section of the Gallery, and must be examined. Let us how- 
ever in the first place dispose of some other less pretentious 
yet meritorious works. Here for instance is Mr. Suydam, who 
has, or ought to have, a patent for tranquil and tranquillizing 
effects. Were all artists to tread in his steps, the world of art 
would be filled with lotus-eaters; not a ripple would che- 
quer its calm surface. His Hook Mountain, Hudson 
River, looks down upon a placid mirror, and the placid 
mirror looks up to placid heights, and every thing 
lulls the senses to repose. But there are more things 
in the hemisphere than he dreams of; and Mr. Nehlig breaks 
the spell very effectually, in his no. 83, An Episode of the War 
—the Cavalry Charge of Lt. Hidden, which is fully described in 
the catalogue. A handful of scattered horsemen are riding 
down and slaughtering a confused handful of what is cailed 


former and “three companies” of the latter not being very 
clearly indicated, and the footmen having little or nothing 
about them to show that they are anything more than armed 
peasants. The action is in parts spirited, the drawing good ; 
but we cannot class it as a first-rate battle-piece. The ab- 
sence too of any element of the picturesque in colour, however 
true to the occasion, takes away half the fierce delight that 
the eye feels in scanning such scenes on canvas. We 
have seen slight sketches by Mr. Nehlig done in 
chalk, that we prefer to this.—Therefore it is with a 
delicious sense of relief that we pass on to A Lady, no. 87, 
one of Mr. Stone’s most happy half-lengths, that in sweet and 
graceful style portrays one cf the fair adornments of New 
York society. We should have given equal praise to no. 44, 
Portrait Group—Mother and Child, also by Mr. Stone, but that 
in the latter he has apparently cramped himself in space by 
adopting the objectionable oval form.—Still hasting away 
from the cold and cruel episode of the war, we pass gratefully 
Through the Fields, no. 94, by Mr. Smillie ; and stay a moment 
to listen to Mr. Gray’s Stories of the Sea, no. 97. The 
air of the veteran narrator, to say nothing of the ac- 
cessories, may be more martial than nautical; that is 
a trifle Mr. Gray's subdued tone shows herein to 
advantage, and his flesh tints, as usual, must be lauded. The 
same may besaid of his Pride of the Village, no. 128, on the 
opposite side of the room. If Mr. Gray would eschew Alle- 
gory, and devote himself to cabinet pictures of familiar life, 
the public, we think, would be gainers. The very few only 
sympathize with goddesses and symbolic figures in 
these modern days; the many are open to impressions 
derived from, and shared with, those among whom they 
live—Stand at proper distance, and you will hardly 
fail to salute approvingly the young lady whom Mr. 
Hicks, in no. 112, promenades for A Morning Walk. 
—Draw near, and you will perceive that Mr. Boughton’s 
Cold Without, no. 122, has no connection whatever with that 
vulgar and well known phrase that falls sometimes from 
thirsty lips. It is simply a small interior, with a woman and 
child warming themselves over a stove, the name being drawn 
from the external wintry glance, obtained through a window. 
There is no little merit in this “bit.” American artists have 
profited greatly by the importation of Frére’s works in this 
kind. 

Mr. Kensett is welcome in a small upright picture, no. 
123, Morning in the White Mountains, a composition of water 


tinted charmingly.—Mr. Page does not exhibit this year ; but 
Mr. Spencer, in no. 124, A Lady, shows himself beyond all 





“rebel infantry,” the disproportion between “ fourteen” of the | P 


and rock and wood and cloudlets tinted by the early sun, and | in 


absence of all painty and tricky effects; even to the bad 

taste, the imitation is complete. Who but Mr. Page, or 
a pupil of his, could in a life-size half-length have 
cut one of the hands sheer through at the lower edge 

of his canvas?—Stoop a little, if you please, to greet A 

Lady, by Mr. Huntington, no. 129, small in dimensions, but 

very attractive; and bestow careful study on his no. 146, 
Ichabod Crane and Katrina Van Tassel, of cabinet size. It 
is so well drawn and brilliantly coloured, that you will regret 
with us the want of finish, obvious here, and prevalent in the 
American school of painting.— Neither should the unusually low 
tone induce you to pass unnoticed, Young America, no. 147, by 
Mr. Le Clear. It is a good picture, and a fair'satire on the 
current rage for public speaking. A youthful shoe-black has 
taken the “stump” in town, and is doubtless defining his po- 
sition.—Prettier, and more attractive in sentiment as in hand- 
ling, is Mr. Brown’s Marching Along, no. 152, not another 
horrid souvenir of acwwal war, but a mimic procession 
of children, whose martial accessories are nicely balanced 
by the floral trophies of their excursion. Yet the weak- 
ness of human nature peeps out even here. We defy you not 
to smile at the indignation of the chit who belabours the 
drum, but whose row-de-dow is apparently laughed at by a 
youthful bystander.—We should have closed our notice with 
this decided commendation, had not no. 159, Coming Tears, 
by Mr. Benson, thrust itself rather prominently into view. 
The peculiarity is the palpable imitation of certain English 
Pre-Raphaelites. The subject is a young lady, about seven 
feet high, standing by a window, and having just let fall a let- 
ter over the contents of which she is about tocry. The ar- 
tist has, so far, succeeded ; the tears are assuredly coming. How, 
however, she is to raise a kerchief to her eyes, with those 
long wooden fingers, is a puzzle to the beholder; as it is that 
any artist can flatter himself into the belief, that dabs of white 
pigment on a window-pane can be mistaken for reflected 
light. 

Our remarks have extended to so much greater length than 
we expected, that we must postpone until next week any con- 
sideration of the three prominent landscapes, in this Section 
—Mr. Coleman’s, Mr. Church’s, and Mr. Gifford’s. 





THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MEMORIAL. 


The decision, so far as anything is decided, which has been 
arrived at with respect to the vexed—and long and much 
vexed—question of the Prince Consort’s Memorial, is as well 
timed as it is satisfactory in itself. * * The history of this 
Memorial is instructive. It shows that, if there is time for 
consideration, a little delay in settling a great artistic scheme 
is not time lost. At the first flush of national sorrow we 
talked wildly, and we all but decided rashly. Our ardent wish 
to honour one to whom, when living, we gave but cold and 
dging eympanny, could not satisfy itself without import- 
ce something like extravagance and careless haste into our 
repayment of a t debt. We would build such a Memo- 
rial as the world had aot seen. It should be artistic and 
ractical; it should be everything at once; it should not 
only honour the departed, but carry on the work of the de- 
. We must have, not only a Memorial in dead stone, 
ut a living reproduction and continuation of the Prince’s 
life. He, ead, should yet speak. We would have him 
lifted » before all men’s eyes in marble or bronze, and we 
would honour his memory by doing what it was thought he 
would have done. A monument and an institution were to 
be combined. The sentiment of all this was pretty, but the 
combination was exceedingly difficult. Upon examining the 
scheme, not only was it soon found out that the two objects 
were incongruous, but that by aiming at both we should pro- 
bably succeed in neither, but no two persons could agree in 
— moral part of the testimonial. So various were 
the Prince’s tastes, pursuits, and practical aims, that to com- 
yyy him in a of his — a seemed 
to be to ignore or to disparage perhaps an eq important 
and significant field of his chee, ond another valuable 
characteristic of his life and mind. So it was soon discovered 
that the Memorial had better confine itself to the monumental 
character. . 
bd As eee it seems that the subscription reaches to 
about £60,000. That it is not as yet more is of course to be 
attributed to the circumstance which on a previous occasion 
we pointed out, that a vast many people would not subscribe 
till they knew what they were subscribing for. A Memorial 
which might culminate in the form of a large coarse block of 
stone, or pon aed sink into Pk nie! baths and — houses, or 
into an improved of town 4 sym 
by its Taguenets. Tes it only once ae “it is intended 
do this or that, which will cost so many thousand pounds,” 
and the money would not be lacking. At leagth we have 
very nearly got to this stage of the matter. Very nearly, we 
say, for we can hardly ven to pr e what is the pre- 
cise condition of the scheme, because official prudence talks, 
according to its wont, in very oracular language We know 
the history of the past. The obelisk, most happily, was found 
to be impracticable ; and th the four advisers with whom 
her Majesty surrounded herself clung, in a hesitating sort of 
way, to the Institution scheme, even when announcing their 
views on the Monument, it was evidently with only half- 
hearted acquiescence. The last decision was to invite, from 
certain selected artists, designs for a Monument and a Hall. 
The Committee of Advice, themselves advised by seven archi- 
tects, having proscribed a column and an obelisk, decided, to- 
wards the close of last July, to invite Messrs. Tiie, Smirke, 
Scott, Pennethorne, Ba age vam A a Digby 
Wyatt, and the two , to send in designs for a monu- 
Li gh something else not clearly defined. It is under- 
stood that some of the seniors ned to compete. “The 
Tenth don’t dance,” and M.P.’s and professors don’t compete. 
Weare not informed who did compete ; but it is now announced 
by the Zimes that “the whole structure is to be entrusted to 
a G. Scott,” and “ it is to be what is called an Elea- 
The Observer, however, gives a statement “ differ- 
ing considerably from the statement in the Times, which is 
incorrect in many im; t particulars.” Ifthe Times is in- 
certainly obscure ; and if we are wrong 
an excuse must be found, not only in the 
conflicting accounts of the rival official journals, but in the 
very oracular character of the revised, and we suppose plus- 














doubt Mr. Page’s pupil. There is the same low tone, the same 


quam official, announcement itself. 
The competing architects sent in plans for the twofold ob- 
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ject prescribed by the Committee of Advice, consisting of 
Lords Derby and Clarendon, Sir Charles Eastlake, and the 
late Lord Mayor, Mr. Cubitt—that is, for the Monument plus 
a Hall. In every case, the estimated cost, however, far ex- 
ceeded the amount of subscriptions. Mr. Scott’s design, con- 
sisting of a Romanesque or Byzantine Lecture Hall and an 
“ Eleanor Cross,” seems to have been generally preferred. But 
it is not “entrusted to Mr. Scott,” says, or seems to say, the 
Observer; for all the competing designs are to be referred, in 
some shape, to Par!iament, either to look at or to decide upon, 
and Parliament is to be asked to supplement the existing sub- 
scriptions by a grant of public money to execute the works, 
“either in whole or part”—that is, the Hall and Cross, or the 
Cross only. This leaves more than we like open and uncer- 
tain. We have our suspicions about the wisdom of Parliament 
in the matter of art, and we have more than our suspicions 
about the wisdom of applying to that wisdom, either for taste 
or money. The Foreign Office fiasco is an ugly omen as to 
the artistic prospect in Parliament; and, as we have said al- 
ready, we do not like the notion of a publie grant. What we 
want to know is, what is Mr. Scott's estimate for the Cross? 
When that is announced, we shall have no fear about the mo- 
ney. That sort of memorial, entrusted to such an artist, can- 
not fail. It must be a triumphant success; and tor a success 
the funds will be cheerfully given. : 
We have endeavoured to place the matter in its exact post- 
tion, because we do trust that no after-thoughts, no intrigue, 
and no party feeling will be allowed to mar what is, for once, 
an admirable decision—that is, if we may apply the term “ de- 
cision,” as the Times has done, to Mr. tt’s design. For a 
Memorial Cross, as we have said from the first, there is the 
very highest authority and precedent. The severest classical 
purist cannot contest the loveliness of this particular form of 
monument. The horizontal spirit of Greek art never will ap- 
proach the beauty of the Memorial Cross. It is, in fact, the 
monolithic idea, spiritualized, refined, and Christianized. In 
its leading lines and soaring character, it combines the highest 
testhetic beauty and a refined symbol of the Christian’s hope. 
It gives occasion to the most profuse and varied decoration in 
detail, while it does not forego the pyramidal idea at once of 
verticality and repose. It embodies life as well as solidity. 
The Monumental Cross demands a sculptural effigy which may 
be, and ought to be, in the best Greek spirit; for Flaxman him- 
self has detected the presence of Greek sentiment, or what is 
as good as Greek sentiment, in medisval sculpture of the first 
class. And we know, from very choice examples, how well 
this structure tells both on the scenery of trees and towns. The 
Northampton Cross (the finest of the surviving Eleanor Cros- 
ses), what is known of the Coventry Cross, and the Glouces- 
ter Cross, and the Crosses at Charing and Cheapside, and the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, in which Mr. Scott won his 
spurs, are certainly among the highest triumphs of ancient and 
modern monumental art; and the Scott Memorial at Edin- 
burgh takes a good second rank with them. All that we are 
afraid of is overdoing a good thing. The Times appears to 
have been misinformed in many particulars. Among them, 
perhaps, is the announcement that the proposed Albert Cross 
is to be 300 feet high. Mr. Scott is a great genius, but we have 
our doubts about these gigantic dimensions. Three hundred 
feet is half as high again asthe Monument on Fish-street Hill ; 
and the mind loses itself in the forest of pinnacles, and taber- 
nacle work, and imagery, which 300 feet would suggest. The 
Exeter throne canopy, or Adam Krafft’s Sukrament Haus, ex- 
panded to something like the height of the Victoria Tower, is 
overpowering to the mas. and would be cheap at 
£100,000. Not that mere multiplication of shrines, and niches, 
and shafts, and crockets, and finials in multitudinous stages of 
ascent would in itself be vicious; but what of the statue? 
When we come to these prodigious elements of height, and, 
of course, corresponding what is to be the size of the ef- 
figy,which, after all,is the core and substance of the whole struc- 
ture? A shrine 300 feet high seems to imply a statue of more 
than colossal proportions. There may be instances of colossal 
statues in connexion with Pointed art, but they do not imme- 
diately occur to us. At the same time, we must admit that 
we are talking a good deal in the dark. The designs are not 
et open to criticism. Suffice it at present to say that we 
eartily congratulate the Committee of Advice on having ob- 
tained a design from such a master. An “ Eleanor Cross” is, 
past all controversy, the only legitimate form of a first-class 
monument; and we trust that neither perversity nor official 
blundering will mar a prospect which for once has no draw- 
back.—Saturday Review, April 4. 
ceeianenmetion 


ALUMINIUM IN ART MANUFACTURES. 


In a compound and secret form aluminium has constituted 
the basis cf that material which, for receptacle and domestic 
vessels, man has chiefly used from the earliest periods to the 
present hour—clay. But it was left for modern science to eli- 
minate from its earthy condition the wondrous and beautiful 
metal itself, which in its pure metallic state has never been 
displayed to human eyes except by the skilful art of man. 





Slow and difficult are the steps by which the inventor wrests 
from Nature the results he seeks ; in doubt and difficulty often 
he labours, perhaps to end his days without the attainment ot 
that object which has been his life’s desire, amd only to leave 
an easy road for a follower in the field to crown himself with 
fame. Nearly forty years have elapsed since Wohler, of Goet- 
tingen, discovered the metallic base of clay, and nearly ten 
since Deville carried to a practical condition its commercial 
extraction. 

On former occasions we have recorded from time to time 
the progress made in the mercantile manufacture of alumi- 


in durability, freedom from tarnish, and certainly in some in- 
stances, at the least, appearance. The cost of the aluminium 
articles is but one half that of silver, and about equal to that 
of ordinary electro-plate. The freedom from tarnish is a qua- 
lity which gives them an especial and high value. Aluminium 
itself, indeed, never tarnishes; aluminium-bronze but ve 
slightly ; and this tarnish is rubbed off by the slightest appli- 
cation of wetted rouge by wash-leather. Fiager-marks and 
dirt will wash off with soap and water from the aluminium, 
and the article appears as bright and new as ever. Howlittle 
aluminium-bronze even can be injured by any article of ordi- 
nary food we have witnessed in an interesting experiment. 
An aluminium-bronze spoon was immersed in vinegar—the 
most corrosive of gastronomic materials—for two hours, and 
subsequently left to the full action of the atmosphere. A mere 
film of tarnish only was produced, which gave “i before the 
slightest application of wash-leather and rouge. The cleaning 
of silver or electro-plate, after such a test, would, we need not 
say, have been a tedious operation. The exemption of alu- 
minium from tarnish has led to its being substituted for glass in 
some articles, such as butter-coolers and fruit-stands. Its spe- 
citic gravity being about the same as glass, dishes or pans made 
of it are lighter, by reason of the metal being worked much 
thinner than glass could be. 

Silver pans, although not in common use, are sometimes 
made for gourmands, and for these the specimens of alumi- 
nium stew-pans must be formidable rivals. Nothing can be 
purer for culinary purposes than this metal, and cost alone 
could prevent its introduction into daily use. At present, 
however, there are no mines of aluminium, no natura! pro- 
cesses at work producing it for mankind ; its elimination is as 
much due to the metallurgist’s art as the production of mauve 
and magenta is to the chemist’s skill. 

The contrast in appearance of the golden aluminium-bronze 
with the whiter than silver clay-metal itself, is extremel 
pleasing and effective. While silver gilt articles turning black 
and changing colour have, if water-gilt, to be passed through 
the fire to restore their freshness, or, if electro-plated, have to 
be recoated with fresh metal, those of aluminium and alumi- 
nium-bronze remain undimmed. 

This absence of tarnishing has suggested the application of 
aluminium also for shako ornaments and military accoutre- 
ments. Aluminium bronze affords a fine material for engrav- 
ing writing, and linear ornamentation, as is displayed, in 
Messrs. Mappin’s exhibition, in a trowel made for laying the 
foundation-stone of Mr. Bell’s new seat at Rushpool, and in a 
very chaste offertory basin. 

Another valuable property of this metal is that it can be 
cast and turned by the lathe. The same is the case with the 
bronze ; the tools, however, require special hardening and tem- 
pering. 

For chain-ornaments—such as the pendent chains of can- 
delabra and chandelicrs—aluminium is especially invaluable. 
Such chains in silver, or guilt, there is no possibility of clean- 
ing. But perhaps the most attractive object in the Mappin 
exhibition may be, at this time, the simplest. A mere round 
disk of metal, as light as a plaster-medallion, impressed with 
the likenesses of the Prince and Princess ot Wales—a marriage 
medal executed by Mr. Browne, of the Crystal Palace—sharp, 
clear, and with an exquisite uniformity of surface has the alu- 
minium taken the impress of the die, but the pale white-grey 
colour of the metal surpasses anything we have seen produced 
in gold, silver, or bronze. Ten or twelve shillings will pur- 
chase one of these beautiful works of art and science. 

We have alluded to the undeviating employment through- 
out human history of clay for domestic and other pottery. The 
potter’s art during the long past has not stood still ; while other 
arts and manufactures have progressed, so also has his, and 
our shops display the loveliest biscuit figures, most beautiful 
objects in gilt, painted and ornamental porcelain, and elegant 
articles even in commonest Wedgew and “stone” wares. 
Few, however, but would be surprised to learn that the “ china- 
man” was a competitor with the silversmith. Yet to some 
extent be is. Five and erry A years ago, when silver-plate 
was in high fashion, it would have been difficult to lay out in 
any household establishment £1,000 in British “china.” It 
would be easy to do so now, and the result shows itself practi- 
cally in the s'lversmith’s trade when the comparison is drawn 
by customers between the price of a silver article and the cost 
ofa similar one in clay—clay it may be of the finest sort, but 
the article made of which, like that of silver, acquires value 
from the expenditure of buman skill and thought, and not 
from tbe intrinsic worth of the material. Not a little strange 
will it be if aluminium, fostering the taste for precious metals, 
should become a rival of its grosser oxide, as well as of the 
“precious metals” and their imitations—nglish paper, 
April 4. 


eee 
CURLS. 
* “Beauty is but skin deep” say old maids; but then who is 
going to tear off the skin? Beauty is harmony, after all, and 
perfect harmony is the highest effect even Providential care 
can produce. Everything, however slight, that can aid beauty 
towards full development, is an addition to the small modi- 
cum of happiness existing in the world, and the lightest phase 
of fashion has of necessity its own artistic force. We record, 


therefore, with hope, and not disdain, the fact that a change 


of fashion is possible in the matter of wearing the hair. Men, 
of course are to remain as they have been for the last century, 
cropped like convicts, as if hair, like finger-nails and bad ac- 
quaintance, were chiefly of use for cutting. But women, it is 
said, are no longer to be condemned to a single fashion for the 
|head—to bind down rich hair and thin, auburn and grey, 


nium, noticing its more extensive production by Mr. Bell, of | black and flaxen, in the same Quaker plaits. According to a 


Newcastle, the various suggestions for its practical applica- 
tions, and its qualities and properties. In the Great Exhibi- 
tion there were many specimens of manufactured articles, 
both of aluminium itself and aluminium-bronze—a most va- 
luable compound—as well as of both combined; the beauti- 
ful appearance of which articles attracted crowds of admirers. 
A great manufacture is not, however, rapidly established ; and 
aluminium, although it possesses remarkably valuable pro- 
perties, has been hitherto known rather as a curiosity than as 
commercially in the world’s market. Our attention has been 
drawn afresh to the subject by an invitation to a private view 
of an exhibition of aluminium goods by Messrs. Mappin, Bro- 
thers, of Regent-street, who have commenced a commercial 
manufacture of them at their plate and cutlery works at Shef- 
field. Aluminium is thus practically introduced into one dis- 
tinct and important department of trade, and brought forward 
as a competitor with silver and electro-plate. Messrs. Map- 
pin’s exhibition contains flower and fruit-stands, butter-cool- 
ers,spoons, forks, dessert-knives, napkin-rings, sugar-basins and 
tongs, caddy-spoons, card-cases, inkstands, dressing-case fit- 
tings, and communion services, tankards, clock-cases; orna- 
mental, taper, and chamber candlesticks; figure groups; in 
short, all the articles usually made in silver, silver-gilt, or 
electro-plate, over each of which aluminium has advantages 


letter in the Scotsman, written evidently in the truest spirit of 
scientific research, the Princess did enter London on the 7th 
March with two long locks curling about her neck, and the 
fashion has already found numerous devotees. We fancy the 
Princess rather sanctioned than introduced the fashion, for 
the two locks had been worn before, and had received, indeed, 
| probably, from some club man, who has forgotten the time 
| when he recognized flirtation as the primary end of woman, 
| the sneering nickname of “ follow-me-lads.” Be that as it may, 
| the innovation is one to rejoice over, for fashion had grown 
| almost as weary as human eyes of the existing mode of dres- 
sing the hair.” All heads had been reduced by a tyranny 
which, unlike most tyrannies, was not short-lived, to one 
dead, meaningless level. Tall or short, fat or “ elegant,” with 
rich brown hair which would have delighted Titian, or with 
the sandy locks pleasant only in the eyes of an Arab, every 
woman was bound to plait her own hair down in two flat 
bands stretching from the crown to below the ear. Of course, 
on some few Greek faces, needing regular lines to be in keep- 
ing with their clean cut profiles, those plaits were very be- 
coming, and, of course, also, there were a few faces which, 
from innate qualities of expression—from the sunny flash, for 
example, which transforms some few brunetts—could not be 
spoiled by any conceivable malarrangement. But all women 








were compelled to the same hair, as they are stili coerced int, 
the same bonnet. 

The auburn wealth, which needs only to be unconfined t) 
be perfect, but which is never seen in England except on the 
beach at a watering-place, was reduced to propriety equally 
with the light-brown chevelure, which looks so well throw, 
back from the head. Even “sweet girl graduates with the; 
golden hair,” which ought to fall in a row of ringlets rou 
the face, half hiding blue eyes, and making parsed lips look 
arch from the sidelong glance they ensure, were bound in thy 

laits which become only black-haired or matronly heads 

‘ale faces, which want a setting of the portrait, and rou 
cheeks, which need only lines to break their effect, were fe. 
malized by one and the same rule, and even damsels with 
high cheek-bones were unable to resist an edict which pra. 
tically set those bones in a frame for all the world to admin 
before they saw the face. There are three hundred thousanj 
girls in England whose fathers pay income-tax, and they hay 
at least three hundred thousand sorts of face; there are x 
least two hundred ways of arranging the hair known to ead 
of those girls; and yet they were all condemned, under pe. 
alty of being pronounced odd, or peculiar, or outrée, the epi. 
thet varying according to their weight in society, to wey 
their hair alike. The uniformity of the bonnet is bad en 
but that is arran by milliners, and is, after all, artificial. 
but to produce uniformity in hair, nature has been twisted ou 
of all specialty, and, therefore, all natural grace. Hair which 
Heaven made to cur! is rebellious when man makes it straight, 
and many a girl spends hours in the week in curing herself 
effectually of one of her greatest gifts. 

If the example of the Princess should amend this error 
only, London will be rewarded for its enthusiasm, and the 
nation for the £24,000 which the ceremonial everybody re 
joiced in and nobody saw, is, we perceive, to cost. “ Follow. 
me-lads” are not in themselves very pretty, though like an 
other fashion they become the Princess, and they are ex 
ingly costly. A rich silk dress, we are told, is worth litte 
after an evening with these curls resting upon its uppermost 
edge, and lace gets the aristocratic tinge alittle too soon. The 
curls, too, alone, and therefore thia, are a little unmeaning, 
and spoil that richness of massy folds which constitutes, after 
all, that glory of woman’s hair of which angels were afraid. 
But any innovation which is not avowedly French is a bless. 
ing, for it breaks up the curse of modern society—the taste for 
uniformity, whether in beauty or ugliness. 

Why should not the reform be carried farther? If the 
Princess have but the spirit, she may break up the detestable 
routine once and for all, and if she cannot produce the dis 
similarity which nature seems to prefer—that unfashionable 
power making no two faces and no two leaves quite alike— 
she may at least give the English female world the benefit of 
a double standard. All possibly may not follow her, for the 
highest class all over Europe keeps up yniformity as a kind of 
test for caste, and uniformity needing a standard takes its 

atterns from French /orettes. But she would carry with her 

alf the country, and a mere choice, the right to decide on the 
less ugly idea, would bea boon to ourcountrywomen. Suppose 
the Princess tried a bonnet reconcileable in some faint or dis- 
tant degree with the primary laws of art, with that one, for 
instance, which forbids the a to paint an apple with a 
stalk twice as big as itself. Numbers might stick to the 
“spoon,” but then people with long faces might leave it alone, 
while people with short faces continued the much admired de- 
sign. At present both those whom it would become, if it 
could become anybody, and those who look in it like the faces 
one sees reflected in the back of a table-spoon, are equally con- 
demned to its use. Orsuppose, by a daring invasion of milli- 
ners’ rules, her Royal Highness reintroduced the only bit of 
real drapery this age has retained out of all the costumes its 
grandmothers were at pains to invent, the old three yards and 
three quarters shawl. The courtiers of Paris might recoil, but 
the English lady would, at least, have the choice of giving 
herself some height and rectifying the equalizing, and there- 
fore destructive, effect of crinoline on all figures, That privi- 
lege seems at present reserved enctusivaly for the old. Or 
suppose, if instead of compelling the tall and the short, the 
plump and the se , alike to dine with bare shoulders, a 
great example revived with modifications the beautitul Jo 
sephine dress. As Josephine wore it, it was, perhaps, a little 
too beautiful for English ideas or climate, but that defect any 
milliner would correct, and it is in itself artistically perfect, the 
top of a riding habit thrown slightly open in front. Crinoline 
we dare not attack, for it will not be abolished; but suppose 
there were two styles,@? Impératrice, covering half a sofa, and 
d la Princesse, only wide enough to give a graceful dignity to 
the figure without utterly concealing the form. People 
straight from shoulder to heel would still have their prized 
defence, while those whom nature has made lithe might retain 
that lissom beauty which was the grace of girlhood till some 
body in the interest of Sheffield developed crinoline into the 
“cage.” Itis a double standard that is required, something to 
break up this horrible uniformity, this of women, not 
to set off their God-given beauty, but to sell milliners’ goods; 
and this the Princess, if at the prayer of her sex she will but 
fight for a week, can give to those who for the past month 
have felt the prouder for her arrival.—London paper, April 4. 
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THE RIVAL BISHOPS. 


The Bishop of Oxford has this week had his fling at the 
Bishop of Natal, whom he holds up to his clergy as “ the 
awful warning.” After forbidding him “from ministering in 
the Word and Sacraments” within his diocese, he naturally 
goes on to improve the occasion. “It is a matter of deep 
thankfulness to me to believe that there is no leaven of this 
unbelief to be found among us. But, my beloved brethren, 
let us not rest contented with this mere immunity from error. 
Rather let the sight of a brother so misled humble and war 
us.” If we remember rightly, it was the “leaven of the Pha- 
risees,” far more chan the leaven of unbelief, against which 
our Lord warned His disciples—the leaven of such a Pharisee 
as he who lifted up his voice in the Temple, and said, “ Lord, 
I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, nor even as this 
publican.” No doubt, that amiable man would have felt it 
quite in character to add, “ Let the sight of a brother so mit 
led humble and warn me.” That humiliation which we pro 
pose to derive from the careful contemplation of another man’s 
transgressions is a well-known sacerdotal equivalent for what 
laymen call exultation.—Dilte. 

In the meantime the Bishop of Natal has had his fling at 
the Bishop of Manchester. The last-mentioned prelate had 
expressed himself in rather on oe about his colonial 
brother, in a Church Missionary Society that met in Manches- 


ter on the 17th of March. “The very foundations of our 
faith,” Dr. Lee had said, “the very basis of our hopes, the 
very nearest and dearest of our consolations, are taken from 
us when one line of that sacred volume on which we base 








everything is said to be unfaithful or untrustworthy.” Dr 
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Colenso asks whether the assertion, for example, that the 
sgtement in Leviticus xi. 6 is untrustworthy in putting into 
the mouth of Jehovab an assertion that the hare “chews the 
cad,” is to shake our ‘Christian faith to its very basis,—quoting 
fom Professor Ower: the somewhat apposite remark, “ the 
hare does not chew tue cud: it has not the stomach of a rumi- 
pant animal.” We trust that Dr. Prince Lee will help us to 
understand how far our faith in Christ is or is not to be bound 
«p with our faith im the stomach of the hare.— Ditto. 


In reference to this matter, Dr. M‘Caul has thus addressed 
the Editor of the T imes. 

sir—Had Dr. Colenso looked into his Hebrew Bible he 
would not have as:erted that Levit. xi, 6, contains “a state- 
ment which is there represented as resting upon the author- 
ty of the Almighty Creator himself that the hare chews the 
cad.” Nor would he have troubled Professor Owen with so 
foolish a question as to whether the hare “ has the stomach of 
4 ruminant animal.” In verse 7 it is eye | stated that 
the swine does not chew the cud (/o yiggar) at all ; but Moses 
forbids the Israelites to eat the hare, although (kee) it was class- 
ej by themselves among the animals which they popularly 
wermed maleh gerah—ée., “a bringer up of what has been chew- 
ed.” It isa tolerably well established fact that the hare, in a 
wild state at least, will bring up from the @sophagus undi- 
cested portions of food, and re-masticate them. The poet 
Cowper, in his celebrated account of his three tame hares, has 
the following remarkable statement :— 

“| made it my custom to carry him always after breakfast 
into the garden, where he hid himself generally under the 
leaves of a cucumber vine, sleeping or chewing the cud until 
the evening. 
othe learned J. D. Michaelis was at great pains to test the 
truth of this occasional re-mastication of the harder portions 
oftheir food by hares. Although some of those persons he 
questioned denied the fact, he was, nevertheless, positively 
gssured of its certainty by the ranger of a very extensive for- 
est, who had not only heard of, but witnessed repeated in- 
stances of the phenomena (see J. D. Michaelis Deutsche Ueber- 
wicuny des Alten Test. Th. uj., p. 154). Those who desire to 
pursue this branch of the subject further I would refer to Bo- 
charts Hierozoicon, Tom. ij., p. 403, —— 1794, 4to; Dr. 
Gills Commentary on Levit. xi.,6; and Kitto’s Cyclopedia, ar- 
tide “ Hare.” I cannot do better than conclude this letter 
with a translation of the admirable remarks of J. D. Michaelis 
upon the point in dispute :— , a 

“Although there may have been no genuine rumination, 
strictly so-called (as I myself believe), yet it is plain that in 
Hebrew it went by the name of rumination (Wiederkiuen, 
literally ‘ chewing again’), inasmuch as a language is not al- 
ways idiomatically in agreement with nature, and the Israe- 
lites were wont to call this peculiar (munching) habit of the 
hare ‘rumination.’ The aim of a lawgiver was clearly not to 
fall foul of the Israelites respecting an inconvenient express- 
jon or a mistake in natural history; but he adopted the word 
‘rumination’ in the widest scope in which the Hebrew lan- 
guage received it and told them. Notwithstanding this spe- 
cies of rumination, you must not eat the hare, because he di- 
videth not the hoof.” 

The common sense of these words of Michaelis must com- 


bility without shirking.” Though naturally irritated at the 
ungenerous accusation, the doctor speaks kindly of the mis- 
sionaries themselves, and expresses a confident expectation 
of the ultimate success of the great enterprise in which so 
many hopes are centred.—Cape and Natal News. 


mile and a quarter. These facts make it desirable to nop.se 
eye on all possibilities of opening spaces in and near the City, 
eastwards, and to g' whatever rights of breathing fresh air 
may be left to us. e are sorry that the Crown has parted 
with its ancient rights over 2,500 acres of Epping Forest—one 
of the best recreation grounds of east London. Other large —- . . 
tracts have been squatted on. The forest land is in all about} A TRADE AND A Recommenpation.—One day, in a trial 
10,000 acres. The House of Commons has passed, by a large for petty larceny before the Tribunal Correctionnel of Paris, a 
majority, a resolution praying that her Majesty will direct that | handsome young lady, smartly and stylishly dressed, was 
no sales to facilitate inclosures be made of Crown lands, or| called upon to appear as a witness. The presiding judge 
forestall rights, within fifteen miles of the metropolis, This is | asked for her name, and then put the usual question concern- 
in plain English an order to stop such proceedings for the fu-|ing her profession. “I faint,” answered Madame, in her 
ture; doubtless it will receive attention after the lesson ad-| weakest though most silvery tone. The gallant votary of 
ministered in the Thames Way stoppage affair. Something | Themis told an officer of the court to bring her a chair, and 
lies nearer home than Epping Forest, and requires to be done allowed her sufficient time for recovering. Then,“ be not 
before we inclose it with iron rails. This is a park for Ber-| afraid, Madam,” said he, “and please to tell me, before you 
mondsey and south-east London: which might be made in| are sworn, what is your profession ?”—“ I faint,” again bash- 
the still open space between the Old Kent Road and Grand fully whispered the pretty witness in a scarcely audible voice. 
Surrey Canal. Soon it may be too late; wretched houses al- | This time, the Vice-President sent for a glass of water ; the 
ready spread along the roads traversing this undrained fever- | interesting dame sipped it slowly ; then, bowing gracefully to 
bed. A park there would be nearer, by London Bridge, the | the judge, she looked at him, seemingly waiting for further 
proposed Tower Bridge, or the Tunnel, to Finsbury and the — And, again she was required to state her profession. 
stifled heart of the City, than Victoria Park is to St: Paul’s— | Wondering and thoroughly amazed, she replied, “ But, Mon- 
Atheneum. sieur le President, I had already the honour to tell you that 
my profession is to faint.”—“ To faint!” exclaimed the bench, 
with one voice; “can that ever be a profession ?’—Madame 
answered in the affirmative, and explained that she earned a 
livelihood, and not a despicable one either, by sitting every 
evening, in a most fashionable dress, in a prominent balcony 
stall at the 7'hédtre de la Porte Saint Martin, and appropriately 
fainting sway, out of sheer emotion, at the tragical moment 
pointed out beforehand by the author of the play. She added 
that her services were highly valuable, and that the manager 
had never had to complain of the impressive manner in which 
was enforced, it would result in paralysis, and perhaps death. | #, for one, performed her part. Unhappily, by thus publicly 
On this report of the surgeon to the prison the convict was | ¢*Posing the pot aux roses, her occupation was gone; but we 
released. His subsequent career, after his release, and his in- | ‘TUSt that the Imperial Court have offered her a wider and 
troduction to the Duke, will be best gathered from the follow- | ™°Te — scope for the display of her useful talent. 
ing brief sketch :—“ Mr. Tillett established himself at Bays-| , Ad the second empire rewards every kind of talent, as is 
water, became rather a prominent person in parochial and |Shown by the Duke de Gramont-Caderousse, whose name 
charitable matters in his new residence, and finally got a si- | S°¢™s destined to everlasting fame. It resounds everywhere 
tuation as superintendent in connection with the Australian | —i® the law courts, where he plays the prominent part in the 
department at the International Exhibition. In this capacity | Calzado scandal as witness, husher-up, and adviser of lively 
he became known to the Duke during his visits to the Exhi- | Madame Barucci; in the newspapers, which announce that 
bition, making himself useful to his Grace and his friends, he will be at the next elections a Government candidate at 
and generally ingratiating himself so far as to venture, on the | Orange, near gentle Vaucluse, hallowed by the tender genius 
strength of the acquaintanceship thus established, to ask the | Of Petrarch ; and, finally, as a capital sportsman among the 
Duke to present him. Of course, the Duke never dreamt of | ¢choes of Compiégne. Let all the world hear that Gramont- 
his pleasant, well-informed, smooth-spoken, well-mannered | Caderousse has received the button, a distinction exclusivel 
Exhibition acquaintance and cicerone being a ticket-of-leave bestowed on a few first-rate hunters of great skill, who are al- 
man. Requests for presentations are not matters so studiously | !owed to ride behind Napoleon in the Imperial chase. Among 
inquired into now-a-days as they were when the lerées were | the buttoned heroes we find Marshal Magnan, Prince de la 
attended by as many units as they now number hundreds ; and Moskowa, Count or Duc de Morny, Fleury (of Kinglake noto- 
the Duke, good-naturedly, if somewhat carelessly, consented | Tiety), and ® few others gusdem faring, and now Duke de 
to do what he was asked. We may be certain he will not be | @r#mont-Caderousse, who will besides be a deputy !—Letter 
so easy in future.” from Paris. 
It will be remembered that it was Chief Baron Pollock who| THE Duke or Beavurort’s Hounps iy France.—In our 
identified Tillett at the levée, and it was the Baron who pre-| last impression we mentioned the departure of twenty-five 
sided at his trial—a remarkable instance of the correctness of | couples of the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds. The Jowrnal dela 
identity on the part of one who is nearly eighty years of age. | Vienne announces their arrival in Poitou, and prefaces the an- 


Tue Convict at Court.—The Duke of Wellington has 
at length replied to a leading article in a London paper in- 
quiring whether his Grace had any knowledge of the previous 
career of Mr. Tillett, introduced by him to the Levee of the 
Prince of Wales, and whether he knew that he was a ticket- 
of-leave convict. To these questions the Duke replies in the 
negative. It now appears that Tillett, originally sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude, was released at the expiration of 
two years, on the ground that, if the whole of the sentence 











mend themselves to every unprejudiced mind. In conclusion, 


I would repeat, that neither in this chapter of Leviticus nor | ; 


in the parallel passage of op op op: 17, is it stated 
atall that “the hare chews the cud.” The assertion is of a 
piece with all the rest of Dr. Colenso’s discoveries in the He- 
brew Bible.—I am, &c., Josern B. M’Cavt. 
10, Bedford-row, W. C., April 2. 
P. 8. Rosenmiiller, in his edition of Bochart, refers to no 
less an authority than Linneeus in support of the spurious ru- 
mination of the hare. 





>—————— 


The ex-convict being disguised in a court suit, and thereby | nouncement with the following extraordinary paragraph :— 
| presenting a very different appearance to the one he made |“ Everybody knows that from time immemorial there have 
been no wolves in England, the race having been destroyed ; but 
there are too many in Poitou. The Duke of Beaufort, an Eng- 
lish sportsman,has ve passed through Paris with a pack of 200 
dogs, intended to destroy these wild beasts, which are the ter- 
ror of shepherds and of the inhabitants of lonely dwellings. 
It may be said of this peer that he isa sportsman by profes- 
sion. He has inherited a rental of 1,000,000f. on condition 
that he shall always maintain three packs of hounds, and shall 
hunt six days in the week. Another clause in the will binds 
him to expend 250,000f, a year on his hunting establishment. 


| in the dock at the trial, did not deceive the eyes of the old and 
wily administrator of justice—HZuropean Times, March 28. 





Soutu AUSTRALIA IN 1863.—How does 1863 open? Our 
130,000 population of a year ago have increased to 136,000. 
They occupy 2+ millions of acres of purchased land, of which 
500, acres are under cultivation. We also have 45,000 
square miles of Crown land leased for sheep and cattle runs, 
and in more or less profitable occupation. We have from 
50,000 to 60,000 horses, about 270,000 great cattle, and con- 


Coptovs Oratrions.—Lord Palmerston has made exactly a | siderably over 3,000,000 of sheep and lambs. We have 4,000 
dozen speeches in Scotland this week; four in Glasgow, three | acres of vineyard, with nearly 3,000,000 of vines in bearing, 
in Greenock, three in Edinburgh, and two at Leith, all with | and as many more not sufficiently matured. The harvest just 
his usual vivacity and spirit ; but the number of ideas was not | gathered in will feed our population during the year on which 
quite so numerous,—indeed, one to a speech would have becn | we have entered, and leave 50,000 tons or more for exporta- 
extravagant. Of his views on science we have spoken in an-| tion. We shall probably ship 14,000,000lb. of wool, and 80,- 
other place; his remaining stock of notions comprehended the | 000 cwt. of copper. We may set down the combined import 
emphatic expression of his pride in representing the “ existing | and export trade of 1863, at over 4,000,000/. sterling, of which 
institutions of the country,” that is, the Conservative party,| the exports of South Australian produce will represent one 
who, no doubt, support him at least as warmly as the Liberals; | half. The aggregate revenue of 1863 we may roughly estimate 
his confidence that that party, if it returned to power, would | at 500,000/., and the public debt at 50,0004. including the 
do very much what he is doing, and deserve the confidence of | loans Jast sanctioned. Our exports of breadstuffs in 1862 were 
England nearly as well ;—his warm faith in the free-trade po-| only of the value of 623,000/., but we believe we exported 
licey;—and his admiration of the Scotch energy which has | at least as much as we sent out in 1861 for 712,000. Our 
“inverted the order of nature” by bringing the iron from the | wheat has fallen in value from 7s. 3d. a-bushel in 1860 to 4s. 
depths of the earth, and turning it into ships which float upon | 84d. in 1862. Unless we can have cheap production, this co- 
the surface of the water. This is buta slender stock of leadin | lony must soon go out of the market as a grain-growing coun- 
notions ; but they seem, with the aid of a few good-humo' try; but with a more plentiful supply of labour, good roads, 
jokes—including a bad pun on the waters of Leith and the | and liberal legislation, combined| with improved systems of 
waters of Lethe, which told exceedingly well—to have been | farming, the agriculturists of South Australia may yet be able 
adequate for the twelve speeches.—Spectator, April 4. to maintain the prestige of the colony as “ the granary of the 

southern hemisphere.”—South Australian Advertiser. 


There are collaterals always on the watch, who would cause 
the bequest to be revoked in case the conditions were not ex- 
ecuted. These noble eccentricities are to be found only in 
England.” — Field. 

Roya. PREsENCE OF Mixp.—A letter from the Hague of 
the 27th ult., gives some details of a fire which took place in 
the ball-room when their Majesties were present. At midnight, 
just as the company were about to sit down to supper, the 
flame of a wax-light communicated to the hangings with 
which the room was ornamented, and in a moment the walls 
and ceilings were in a flame. The Queen with great presence 
of mind, raised her voice and recommended everyone to be 
calm and silent, and, thanks to that salutary advice, everyone 
left the place without any accident occurring. The King and 
the princes remained on the spot until the fire was got under. 
The whole of the furniture of three rooms was destroyed. 











Copyricut tn Music.—A Keenigsberg letter in the Cologne 
Gazette says :—“ A lawsuit of some interest on the subject of 
the copyright in a piece of music has just been heard before 
the tribunal of this city. The march composed by Meyerbeer 
for the coronation festival was taken down from ear by a lady, 
who then arranged it for the piano and had it lithographed. 
A music-seller at Berlin, named Schlesinger, who had pur- 
chased the copyright of the march from M. Meyerbeer, prose- 
cuted for piracy the lady, the lithographer, and the music-sel- 
lers who had sold copies of the pianoforte arrangement. The 
tribunal would not, however, admit that taking down a work 
on a simple hearing constituted an poy on a publish- 
er’s rights, and gave a verdict in favour of the defendants.” 





How Lonpon Spreaps.—London spreads in all directions 
with tolerable impartiality. It is not only towards the west 
that houses have enormously increased ; places, a few years 
since suburban villages, are now in solidarity with the cities. 
The slimy Isle of Dogs contains a new London over the Bor- 


News From Dr. Livinestone.—We have tidings, via Na- 
tal, from Dr. Livingstone and the Zambezi to the 20th Novy- 
ember,—a period of six months later than previous advices. 
By this arrival letters have been received from the doctor, ad- 
der; Stepney has small pretensions to rurality ; Hackney, with | dressed to Sir T. Maclear, the Hon. Mr. Rawson, and the Rev. 
its old mansions, once citizens’ paradises, and fine trees, is ab-| Mr. Glover. lt appears from these that Dr. Livingstone had 
sorbed, and will soon touch upon the Lea; meanwhile, with | just returned in the Pioneer to Quillimaine, after an excursion 
Old Ford, it almost incloses Victoria Park in as rigid an em- | to Johanna for a renewal of supplies. It is not stated whether 
brace as do the mansions and gardens round Regent’s Park. | before this journey he had made his contemplated advance 
Peelers along the roads are grasping at Clapton, Stoke New- | with the Lady Nyassa steamer along the Shire from Shupan 
ington, Highbury ; while Islington, erst famous for cows and | to the Nyassa Lake, but his friends infer it to be quite possible 
pastures—see Hogarth’s prints—must keep the former in cel-| that he effected this, and subsequently returned down the 
‘ars, and has forgotten the colour of grass. Most peeple can | Zambezi. Here it is thought he may, have written letters des- 
remember Hoxton as having that scurfy rurality about it|criptive of the route, which by some mishap have not yet 
which marks the process of absorption. Kentish Town is in | reached their destination. The doctor had his little steamer 
‘his state now ; while Ham , whereabout Keats used to | deeply laden with eight months’ provisions and her decks co- 
roam, is coming unpleasantly near to town. Fetid Bermond- | vered with draught oxen, the latter being required to convey 
feyand much be-docked Rotherhithe have an aspect quite | the stores inland to convenient points on the river. Heap-| Tae Case or CoLtone. Wavou.—This notorious personage 
other than thet which met the eyes of Defoe’s sea-captains. | pears also to have communicated at Quillimaine with the Ra-| is at length in custody. He was captured on a capias on 
Newington Butts was once quite a smokeless spot; now Wal-| pid, which brought for him advices from England and the | Tuesday week, and taken to a lock-up house, where he re- 
Worth has shut it in, and been itself massed with Camberwell,|Cape and further supplies for the expedition and Zambezi mained until Thursday evening, and was then removed to 
« Denmark Hill and Peckham press upon the last ; and New| mission. By this vessel Dr. Livingstone received his first in-| prison. The arrest was for 300/., and immediately afterwards 
Cross, Sydenham, Norwood, Dulwich and Streatham come | timation of the accusations levelled against him by the Rev.|a detainer for 50,000/. was — at the suit of the official 
aller in the heap. Mr. ie, in reference to the alleged mission attack on the | liquidator of the Great Eastern ing Comet He is still 

Within the last fifteen years more ground has been covered | Ajawas. The doctor denies the charge in ‘oto, and declares it | under the care of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and 
on every other side of London than the western. Yet in this | “ totally untrue that he ever in any one instance adopted an | itis not yet known what course he intends to take to extricate 








JomnT-sTock ENTERPRISE.—A return just issued shows tifat 
in 1862 no less than 465 new companies were formed in the 
three kingdoms under the Act 18 and 19 Victoria, c. 133, and 
the Companies Act 1862, with a total nominal capital of £27,- 
306,200. Exceptin one or two instances, however, there is 
no return of the paid-up capital of these companies. Of this 
total of 465, ten were dissolved or otherwise ceased to be in 
operation during the year. 





section there are (to say nothing of Kensington and Bucking- 
ham Gardens) no less than five parks (Regent's, Hyde, Green, 
St. James’s, Battersea) all paid for and maintained at public 
expense. Eastward lies solitary Victoria Park. From Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which is as nearly as ible the actual cen- 
te of the metropolis, it is three crow’s miles to the nearest 
corner of Victoria Park; from the same point to that of St. 
James's is but half that distance, and to Regent’s Park only a 


seeenre policy towards the Ajawa or took slaves from them. | himself from his disagreeable position. It will be remembered 
| He took slaves from the Portuguese, but never hunted the | that he was before the Bankruptcy Court in 1857, but affidavits 
| Ajawa nor took the part of the Manganja against the Ajawa.” | were put in that he was in such a state of health that it was 
| The doctor adds in a postscript,—“ I repeat in that slaves, dangerous for him to travel. Amongst the proofs tendered 
| were taken from Portuguese alone—people of Tette—some of | Was a most extraordinary milliner’s bill, by Miss Jane Clark, 
| whom I knew personally ; the first y was left on our hands | of t Street, for 2,754/. 0s. 64d., of which 900/. had been 
| by the head men running away. There was no fighting in _ ving a balance of ie. incurred from 1850 to 1856 
| any case ; and for every act I bear and will bear the responsi-| by Mrs, Waugh, formerly Carew. Amongst the proofs 
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allowed at the examination in 1857, was one of 1,507/. for 
jewellery. There was also a claim against the estate of forty- 
five guineas for one month’s boxes (July, 1856) at her ng by 
and the Haymarket, the Adelphi and Ol pic Theatres. The 


last that was heard of Colonel Waugh, in connection with his | that 


bankruptcy, was in a letter from his wife, who stated that he 
had gone to Mauzanares in Spain, but that his health was such 
that a journey to England might kill him. A certificate was 
roduced from a Spanish doctor stating that “Senor Don 
Jolonel Waugh” was seriously ill, and that any mental 
anxiety would be most dangerous. 





RESTAURANTS FOR THE WorkiING CLAssEs.—A meeting of 
gentlemen took place on Saturday afternoon, the 28th ult., at 
the Working Men’s Club, Colonnade, Clare Market, for the 
pu of testing the practicability of a new movement, car- 
ried out under the auspices of an “ Association for the Estab- 
lishment of Dining and Refreshment rooms for the Working 
Classes,” the object of which is to provide, in the poorer dis- 
tricts of London, restaurants roomy, clean, and well-ventilat- 
ed, where the working classes can obtain well-cooked dishes, 

posed of whol food, at the smallest possible price. 
In order to test the matter practically, the company sat down 
to a substantial dinner, which included soup or broth, meat, 
vegetables, and pudding (varied at pleasure by fish), and could 
be served for the working man for the small cost of 44d. The 
| is to be carried out under the direction of Mr. Warriner, 
nspector of Cookery to the Army; and Dr. Letheby has con- 
sented to act as food examiner.—London paper, Apri 4. 





Tue New Vice-Roy or Eeypr.—A letter from Egypt states 
that the new Viceroy shows himself an enlightened protector 
of the arts. On the very day of his installation, M. Mariette 
was sent for by Ismail Pacha, who informed him that he might 
consider as decided on, the construction of a large building 
for a Museum at Cairo. In addition to a Museum of Egyptian 
antiquities, there will also be one of Greek articles collected 
in Egypt, and also an Arab Museum, destined to preserve the 
objects now sold at Cairo—such as lamps for mosques, vases 
with inscriptions, articles of furniture inlaid with mother of 
pearl, etc., in a word all the remnants of the old Arab civilisa- 
tion, which has left brilliant traces in Egypt. 





ANoTHER Comparison.—* * With this volume are com- 
a the records of the military career of the Duke of Wel- 
ington. As the reader looks back upon it he feels it difficult 
not to contrast it with that of his great Imperial antagonist. 
We leave it to scientific critics to discuss their merits as mere 
Generals, content to accept the common judgment that Napo- 
leor was the more original, the Duke the more sagacious 
commander, But if we take a broader view, and compare 
them, not for their art alone, but as military leaders of con- 
tending nations, we find that Wellington’s greatness shines 


member of the Royal Family, much less the Highest Person- 
age in the land, hinted, in the slightest way, at becoming a 
member, he would be elected unanimously, without being put 
to the slightest personal inconvenience. We must co 

we honour the French Academy for the jealous way in 
which they guard their own privileges, and a can never 
be said to be hopeless! enslaved when her great men rise su- 
rior to the smiles of power, especially when those smiles 
ave been employed in undermining their country’s liberties. 
—European , April 11. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 745.—By Richard Rabson, B.A., of Brighton. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 





SoLution To PROBLEM No. 744. 


White. Black. 
1BtoQ5 1 B tks B (or a) 
2 Qto Kt 3, ch 2KtoK5 
3K to Q 4, ch 3 Qtks R 
4 P to Q3, ch 


: 4 Q tke P. 
5 Q to K B4, mate. | 


If Black play 3. K tks R, White moves Q to K 3, ch, and 5, Q to 


with the more perfect lustre. Unequalled, perhaps, as a di-| Q B 3, mate. 


rector of armies, Napoleon conquered the Empire of Charle- 
magne, yet by his unscrupulous violation of right, by his dis- 
regard of all law but force, and by his blind and insatiate 
ambition, he arrayed all Europe t himself, and raised 
France to the acme of glory to sink her to the lowest humilia- 
tion. Wellington, a mere subordinate at first, commenced a 
contest in a nook of the Continent, which appeared to all but 
himself hopeless ; but by his temperate and wise genius, by 
his art in war, and his personal ascendancy, by his strict re- 
pre for the rights of nations and reverence for those moral 
aws by which the world is ultimately ruled, he gradually 
opened the way to victory, became virtually the leader of the 
league that overthrew Napoleon's power, and won for the 
name of England a renown that will shine through all suc- 
ceeding ages. This is the real comparison to make between 
these two remarkable men—a comparison which sufficiently 
explains why the one died a proscribed exile, the other the 
foremost ci n of Europe.— Times, on “ The Supplementary 





Tue Amurriovs Evreror.—A very remarkable and clever 
communication in the London Times of yesterday, from its 
Paris correspondent, reveals the fact that Louis Napoleon 
feels uncomfortable at the way in which he has been tabooed 
by the most a literary men in France. The French 
Academy, we need hardly inform our readers, is in the Empe- 
ror’s dominions, and consisting of such men as Thiers, Guizot, 
Montalembert, the Duke de Broglie, and others, it has a 
strong hold on the affections of the nation. Of this learned 
society the Emperor is not a member, but aspires to be one. 
It seems that it is a settled rule that the aspirant for this great 
distinction shall pay a visit iu m to all and each of the 
members of the academy at their own residence, “ state in pre- 
cise terms the nature of his claim to be admitted as their col- 
league, give all the explanations demanded of him, answer all 
the questions put to him, and, when all are satisfied, solicit 
respectfully the honour of their support.” “This custom, 
adds the writer, “is never de from, no matter how 
high the literary standing of the applicant, and it cannot, if 
the Academy is considered worthy of having an Emperor for 
one of its members, be dispensed with.” Fine work for the 
Head of the State to go through with a body of men, many of 
whom have systematically a on principle ignored his rule 
since the days of the coup @ etat. Will the Academicians 
flinch or adhere to their old traditions? It is far more likely 
that the per will abandon the honour than that the 
Academy will relax its rules in deference to courtly favour. 

But this is not all—the humiliation would be still more in-| 
tense if the Emperor be determined to proceed. We crave 
attention to what follows. The writer assumes that, after 
cémplying with the rules, Napoleon the Third may be elected 
and he thus proceeds: “ Then the Royal Academician must 





White. Black. 
(a) 1 B tks Kt 
2 Qto Kt 3, ch | 2 K tks P 
3 Q tks Kt, ch 3 K to Kt4 
4QtoK 5, ch 4KtoKt3 
5 B to K 4, mate. | 


If, in this variation, Black moves 3. K to Kt 2, White Q checks 
at K 7, and then takes B, mating. 


The following game was played not very long since, between 
two skilful amateurs : 

Philidor’s Defence. 
White. Black. White. Black. 





1Pt PtoK4 25 Q to K4,ch E wets 
2KttoK BS PtoQs 2% PtoQ4 RtoK B5 
8 BtoQB4 Bto K 2 Ht peg 4 K Rto K Kt 
4PtoQs KtteK BS 28 P to Kt3 Pto K5 
5PtoKR3S PtoQB3s 29 QtoQ2 Bto Q Kt3 
6BtoQKt3 PtoQKt4 30 K toR2 RtoB6 
TPtoQR4 BtoQ Kt2 31 Q tks Q R tks 

8 PtksQKtP RA BR QRto K KRtoK B4 
9 KttoQB3 toQR3 33 K to Kt 2 PtoK6 
10 Castles Kt toQ B38 ™ Rtks P R tks R 
ll Ktto K2 PtoK R3 35 P tks R R tks R 
12 KttoK Kt3 Pto K Kt4(a)| 36 K tksR PtoQR4 
18 KttoK BS KBtoB 37 KtoK2 PtoR5 
14 QBtksKtP PtksB 38 K to Q3 KttoK B4 
15 K Kt takes 39 PtoK Kt4 KttoKR5 
Kt P (0d) PtoQ4 40 Pto Kt5 KtoQB3 
16 P tks P Kt tks P 41 PtoK4 Fad 
17 QtoK B8 => #2 PtoQB4 PtoKt5 
18 B tks Kt toQ2 43 PtoB5 K to Kt4 
9 BtksKBP KtoQB2 4 Pto B6 K tks P 
2 BtoQs sean Sees P to R6 
Seeeee 5 hy hy B 46 P tks P tks P 
22 BtoK 4 ttoK2 47 Kto Kt: Bto K 2 
23 3 toK Kt4 Ktks Kt And White resigne d. 
4 B tks B K tks B 








(a) As the second player cannot bring his K B in to the attack, 
this advance on the rd side is not likely to prove formidable.— 
(>) Dashing play; and as White is pretty sure of a third Pawn tor 
the piece sacrificed, we cannot help thinking this onslaught should 
have proved more serious to Black than it turned out. 





Prince ALFRED tN Pants.—Prince Alfred has been greatly 
run after whenever he appeared in the streets during his stay 
at the Hotel de Mirabeau. All that the tate Hey lately said 
about him had naturally the effect of stimulating to an un- 
usual degree that curiosity which is felt about those who are 
placed in the immediate vicinity of thrones. Some of those 
who were able to catch a glimpse of the Prince felt rather dis- 
appointed that he did not wear his sailor’s uniform. But all 
were delighted with his gentlemanly and unaffected bearing, 
and few could fail to be struck with the strong resemblance 





ag sepa a panegyric on his predecessor, whoever he may 


which he bears to the Queen. The Emperor and Pri 





administered such punishment to his bulky but by no may 
nimble antagonist that he has not since been able to 
— then ee é — or pistols for oe, t 

ines to t, an ing to prosecute damaging " 
tic, whose _ appears Still more efficient than his The 
— enjoy amazingly this little episode of life the 
curtain. 


—— 

THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
THIS SATURDAY EVENING, April 3 
FIRST REPETITION OF 
LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICH0), 
Comedie in Four Acts, by MM. Labiche and Martin, 
Doors Open at 73¢ ; Curtain raised at 8 o’clock. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 238, 
Les Memoires du Diable. 
Comedie in Three Acts, by MM. Arago et Vermont, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, EXTRA PERFORMANCE, 
Benefit of Melle. Alime Delange. 











Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway, 


THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 


MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
OF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRaNDRETH House, 
Offers a large Assortment of 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Manitillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 
ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

The advertiser, having been restored to health ina few weeks ty 
a very simple remedy, after hay suffered several years with ; 
severe lung affection, and that dread disease, consumption, i: 
anxious to make known to his fellow sufferers the means of cur. 
To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used 
free of charge,) with directions for preparing pot using the same 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthm 
Bronchitis, &c. The only object of the advertiser in sending the 
prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread informatio 
which he conceives to be invaluable ; and he hopes every sufferer 
will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may prove; 
blessing. Parties wishing the prescription will please address. 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, King’s County, N. Y. 
J, BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NEWBURGH, Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Al 
of the above brand, man tured from the best quality of Mat 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its chars 
ter, and generally known as a standard article. 
on Sale as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping 

ty use. 


T GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Co 
18th 8t.,) Fine peotionery, Weddin and Visiting Cards. 
BRANCH of 588 RROADWAY and Roveto Manufactory. 
J. N. Gimbrede—Seymour N. Gimbrede, 

EnveLop@ Makers, Carp ENGRAVERS AND STATIONERS. 


ARMY SHIRTS! = ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 ani 
$30 per dozen. ‘ 
Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands fr 
shirt maxing. aes OR Bs 
IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAP! 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, 0% 
cers, Travellers, &c., compact, portable, 
efficient ; combining extraordinary definig 
power and wide field of observation. 























Catalogues sent free, by enclosin 
stamp. 
| SEMMONS, Optician, 
| 66914 Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 
| ¢\ IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE 
|\9 lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from th: 
| purest stock, and d to suit cust 8. 
| GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms bar! 
| won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
| marked, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 

75. 





nce Napo- | ¢) 


he must go through the reception scene, when his literary | leon called on him the evening that he arrived in Paris, and the | “ GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are mut 


and political merits are descri' 
But the most difficult is to ascertain to whom he shall be pre- 
sented after his reception. It must be to himself as Head of 
the State, and he must make a speech to himself, and answer 
it himself. This part of the ceremonial may take place in the 
Salle des Maréschaux, where there is, or was, a marble bust of 
himself to which he may be presented. 

This is exquisite fooling, and the humour is as refined as it 
is stinging ; but the Emperor has drawn it upon himself by 
declaring to M. Villemain, who has just been elected by the 
French Academy as successor to M. Scribe, the ceiebrated 
dramatic writer, now deceased, “I have been for some time 


| hotel where he alighted. The Greeks speak as though they 
| were victimised because they were not able to obtain Prince 
| Alfred for the Greek throne. Some of them insist that his 
| late illness resulted from the disappointment which he felt at 


| not being allowed to take the proffered crown. Ifso, heseems | 


| as though he had quite recovered from the effects of this feel- 
| ing for he looked when here in capital health and spirits. — 
Paris Correspondent of the Star. 


Lire Berore tHe Curtarn.—The Parisians have always 


| some petty scandal to amuse them. Anactor called Brindeau 


by the Director of the day. | next morning some influential Greeks left their cards at the | sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least om 


week's notice. 
| 588 BROADWAY. 


Cucane- 








VELVET and CLOTH 


past trying to make myself worthy of you some day.” This) has grown immensely stout, and is now performing at the) 


allusion had reference to the Emperor's “ Life of Julius 
Cesar,” a work on which he is now en ; and in the 
course of conversation he said that the work p' 

slewly, because he had to ransack old battle-fields, the ecenes 


| Porte St. Martin. An ill-matured critic, a M. anne, Ons- 
cribed him as “ the t—the enormous Brindeau.” Now, 


| M. Brindeau has no objection to be called great, but dislikes | are, as usvaL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


| to be represented as enormous. He called on the critic (who 


| CLOAKS 


! 


of Ceesar’s victories, which required patience and labour. In {is a man of small stature) while drinking his absinthe ata BEST styles, 


England we do these things differently. We have no Lite- 
rary or Philosophical Association on a with the French 
Academy, with the exception of the Ro 


Society, and if any| 


| pe A and, rushing upon him, flung him on the ground and bru- 
| tally assaulted him. Next day M. Koning armed himself with 
a pliant cane, and as Brindeau was sitting down to his dinner 
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